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CHAPTER X. 


TO one can say that Faustina does not take her disappoint- 
4X ment well. No reproach passes her lips. Not only does 
her robust philosophy enable her to accept the collapse of her 
scheme with cheerful equanimity, but she takes all the blame 


of its failure upon herself. 

“T ought to have better known your delicacy of fibre, darling. 
Icannot think what could have made me show such a want of 
adaptation of means to ends. What I shall not forgive myself 
inahurry is the suffering I have been the means of inflicting 
upon you.” 

“Thank you very, very much for looking at it in that way,” 
answers Althea, with a rush of gratitude. “I might have known 
that you would take the largest, noblest view of my failure; 
but I feared lest when you found how completely I had broken 
ee in the only kind of work for which you had thought me 
tted——” 

“The only kind 2?” 

“You said so the other day.” 

“Did I? Ihave no recollection of it. We were both a little 
ueated with argument, perhaps. Even if I did say so—even if it 
vere true—what would it matter comparatively? All that is 
asked of such as you is to be!” 

Here they fall into each other’s arms. And even when they 
‘merge, the talk keeps at a high level of tenderness. 


“T cannot forgive myself these dear, pale cheeks! ” 
VOL, Ox, 26 
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“Tf you could give me your physique, as well as your indomit- 
able spirit! It seems ridiculous that one wound to my vanity 
should make me look as I know I do, and feel such a wreck. 
But you need not reproach yourself; I had other annoyances, 
too.” 

Faustina looks curious; but not even their renewed condition 
of melting fondness, nor the revived heat of Althea’s admiration 
for her friend, prevail upon her to dish up her family for that 
friend’s delectation. 

Faustina does not press her; and although, as a rule, her 
own iron strength makes her sceptical as to anyone ever 
being “not up” to any exertion, she to-day insists on Althea 
abiding, like Achilles, in her tent; while she herself goes forth 
to war against the Troy of “Capital” on a trades-union platform. 

With sincere self-contempt, Althea ends by acquiescing. On 
the previous night she has scarcely closed an eye, and angry 
Nature, wronged of her dues, avenges herself by tapping witha 
tiresome little hammer on her temples, and hanging weights on 
her legs. 

“T can, at all events, do some typing,” she has said, in a faint 
effort to restore her self-esteem; but when Miss Bateson has 
gone, she finds that even here she has promised more than she 
can perform. 

Her eyes swim and her hands tremble. There is nothing for 
it but to give in. Thinking that the air may do her good, she 
puts on her hat, and telling the “Eliza” of the day, whom she 
has of late been trying to lick into a little shape, that she is 
going out for a stroll, she saunters along Cheyne Walk until she 
reaches Old Chelsea Church, and, seeing the door open, wanders 
aimlessly in. 

She has never hitherto entered it, the rush of Faustina’s life 
into which she has been swept leaving no leisure for the quiet 
amities af converse with the past, for which, indeed, and the 
sciences that deal with it, Miss Bateson has as sincere a contempt 
as it is possible to entertain. 

But as Althea stands in the little fourteenth-century chancel, 
looking at the monument to Sir Thomas More, surmounted by 
his punning blackamoor’s head crest, a wave of tenderness ove! 
the departed and the bygone rolls over her—both over her own 
past—reeent, insignificant, yet dear—and that greater past o! 
which the gray slab before her, with its Latin inscription penned 
by him who was to lie beneath it, whose hallowed reliqués, 
“when the heat of persecution somewhat subsided, were devoutly 
carried to the village of Chelsea,” is the representative. 
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The past to the girl always means her father—means graceful 
tastes, leisurely cultivation, tender high-breeding, nice honour. 
With a rush of bitter discouragement she feels how far, in the 
short space since his death, she has travelled from them all—all 
but the last, nece honour. 

Her cheeks begin to burn. Was her action, her pitiful action, 
of last night consistent even with that? How much she has 
given up! and of what profit to herself, or to the Cause for which 
she has sacrificed herself, has she been? Her very own familiar 
friend and guide has told her, with a bluntness that she cannot 
blame, how valueless the services that had seemed to her so 
laborious in the acting had been; that any trained drudge could 
have done them better. And yet the flame that burnt her was, 
and is, a true one, though in her dejection she feels that Faustina 
is beginning to disbelieve it. ‘They also serve who only stand 
and wait.” Is it to be her portion through life to “stand and 
wait,” while she sees other happier ones do the work and bear the 
palms ? 

“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

She repeats the line aloud, thinking that it is a hard saying, 
with hands clasped, and eyes still perusing the memorial to him 
who had done so much more than “only stand and wait,” when 
the door space, over half of which Sir Thomas More's monument 
oddly projects, is still further filled by the figure of a man, whom 
she at once recognises to be Drake. He glances quickly round. 

“Are you alone? I thought I heard you talking.” 

She colours faintly. 

“I was—to myself. How did you know I was here?” 

There seems to him to be in her eye some expected explanation 
of his pursuit. 

“T heard you had gone for a stroll, and, as I know there is not 
much room for strolling in your life generally, I feared you were 
feeling the effects of ——” 

“Of last night? Yes,I am. I have been assassinated by an 
anecdote,” 

“I would not be that if I were you.” 

“It was the one thing that Faustina thought I could do. It 
has “rg such a disappointment to her, and she has borne it 
80 well,” 

Her lip is trembling. 

“It is a method I have never had any sympathy with. I have 
often told her so.” 

There is such a robust anger in his tone that Althea looks at 
him with surprise, 


2a2 
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“T never can quite understand your relations with Faustina, 
You appear intimate, and yet there are moments when you seem 
absolutely to dislike her.” 

“There are moments when I do absolutely dislike her, and the 
present is one.” 

There is no mistaking the out-and-out partizanship bespoken 
by both voice and eye, and a small stir of comforted warmth 
makes itself felt about her heart. Her own family misunderstand 
and chide her; her chosen guide has weighed her in the balance, 
and found her wanting. But this comparative stranger—oh, no! 
no longer that—himself proved capable of the highest self- 
sacrifice, recognises through the wretchedness of her performance 
the high reality of her endeavour—recognises it as the truly 
noble are ever quick to recognise the dimmest spark of nobility 
in others. 

“Of course, that is only a facon de parler, a way of conveying 
your compassion for my disaster,” she answers, in a voice that is 
more colourless and quiet than her eye and cheek ; “but I do not 
want kindness to-day: I want bracing.” 

“ How is it to be done?” 

“Did you ever feel the utter failure of faith in yourself that I 
am feeling to-day?” she asks suddenly, with a carrying of the 
seat of war from the stage of her heart to his, which he is so 
unprepared for as to have no instant reply ready. She answers 
herself: “But no; the resolution that could string you up 
to such a sacrifice as yours is not likely to know any after- 
faltering.” 

“What sacrifice? What do you mean?” 

“You do not mind Faustina having told me?” she asks gently, 
noting the disturbance in his countenance. ‘I hope she thought 
I was worthy of the pleasure of hearing that such things are 
done, and that there are people to do them.” 

He looks thoroughiy uncomfortable. 

“IT dare say she greatly exaggerated the—what you are 
alluding to.” 

“Why should you try to depreciate, because you have done it 
yourself, an action that you would be the first to exalt if it had 
been done by anybody else?” 

She has taken a brief for him thus prettily against himeelf; 
but, seeing his confusion at being so praised, she hastens to 
change the subject. 

“T think that nothing would help so much to-day to cure me 
of my sentimental woes—I dare say you look upon them as n0 
better—than if you were to be good enough to tell me of some 
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real sorrow— some such facts as you were relating last night 
when—when we were interrupted.” 

“Am I never to be anything but a purveyor of horrors?” 

There is a slight impatience in his tone, and a little resentment 
in her rejoinder : 

“T thought it was the subject nearest your heart.” 

He gives his head a sort of toss. 

“Yes, I suppose it is; but cannot you understand the wish to 
escape for a little while from the obsession of a lifelong hobby— 
and such a hobby, too? ” 

“Tt is new to me, and I am not yet tired of it.” 

He lets the little fleer pass in good-humoured silence. They 
have moved from before the More monument, and are standing 
side by side at the old oak altar-rails—before that altar at which 
probably Henry VIII. stood with Jane Seymour; at which so 
many 2 man and maid, in the four centuries, or more nearly five, 
since the church was founded, have stood to engage in that sacred 
contract for which both the present man and maid, as each has 
been separately informed, feel and express so deep an abhorrence. 

The idea darts simultaneously into both their minds, that they 
look as if they were being married. It gives him an annoyed 
sense of being always, in reference to his companion, seeming 
something that he is not, and it makes her move away down the 
aisle. He follows her in silence between the old oak pews, upon 
which no architect has yet laid an abolishing hand. The in- 
fluence of the place is stilling, in the completeness of its 
belonging to the departed centuries. Among the monuments 
there is not one intrusion on the part of the pushing present. 
What common-place dead of the nineteenth century, indeed, 
would venture to thrust themselves into the lofty company of Sir 
Thomas More and Spenser’s “Alcyon,” to squeeze his paltry 
modern tablet between the ruined beauty of the resting-place of 
the Northumberland family and the superb monument where, 
recumbent and canopied, the noble Dacre pair await the blare of 
the last trumpet upon their altar-tomb? 

Partly for fear of crossing her mood, partly because his own 
spirit feels the quelling of the historic past, thus brought before 
his bodily eyes, Drake breaks into her thoughts by no remark 
until, having made the circuit of the church, they stand in final 
contemplation before the brasses of the Northumberland tomb, 
where the Duchess kneels with her five daughters behind her. A 
freakish vandalism of some former age has picked out the effigies 


of the five sons that once balanced the female members of the 
family. 
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For the first time Althea speaks in a low voice, and looking 
curiously at the vacant spaces: “I wonder which was Lord 
Guildford Dudley’s—Lady Jane Grey’s husband ?” 

He has nothing to suggest, and it makes him feel stupid. 

“Do you know that she must have often come to church here?” 

“T did not know it.” 

“ And Queen Elizabeth, too, when she was Princess.” 

“Yes.” 

“The Countess of Nottingham—the one who kept back Essex’s 
ring—is buried here.” 

Her face is flushing with delicate emotion. For a moment she 
has forgotten the Cause, Progress—all that has made up her life 
of late. He sees her in a new and, as it seems to him, a lovely 
light. 

“And you expected me to tell you here grisly anecdotes of 
chromate of potash and bisulphate of carbon !” 

With an unexpected spring she is back in the present. 

“ You never told me anything about bisulphate of carbon.” 

He looks at her with an expression of decision. 

“And, what is more, I will not—at least, not to-day, now, 
here!” 

“Perhaps you are right; it might give them bad dreams,” she 
says, looking round at the sculptured effigies ; then, with a sudden 
spring to another topic: “I did not know that you were ac- 
quainted with Miss Delafield.” 

“No moreI am. I never saw her before last night, except at 
the meeting to which she alluded.” 

“Over which she was so ecstatic ?” 

“Her enthusiasm deserved a better theme; but I thought it 
pretty.” 

This is not the light in which it had struck Miss Vans, and 
she maintains a dry silence which she dimly feels to be un- 
generous. 

“ Where was it at?” 

“At Canning Town. I was only talking to our own people— 
our dockers.” As she makes no comment, he presently adds: 
“You have never seen our Settlement.” 

“I do not think Faustina has ever been asked to speak 
there.” 

“T am sure she has not; she came to loggerheads with my 
chief over a County Council election.” 

“Then, I am afraid I never shall.” 

“You are not absolutely inseparable,” he says, with a tinge of 
impatience. “Could not you come without her?” 
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« By myself ?” 

“If you would allow me, I should be very glad to be your 
escort.” 

Her sole answer is a slight blush; and, with an inward 
reflection how very far she still is from that complete emancipa- 
tion from the trammels of convention which she imagines herself 
to have reached, he lets the subject drop. She harks back to the 
Delafield topic. 

“Do you know Miss Delafield’s parents—Lord and Lady 
Lanington ?” 

“T used to; I do not know anyone now. Last night I felt 
like Rip Van Winkle. I never go out in London now. I have 
not the time ; and, besides—nobody wants me.” 

“ Nobody wants you !” 

There is a delicate flavour of incredulity about this repetition 
of his own words. 

“In my differences with my father, society, in so far as it 
troubled itself about us at all, which was not much, sided with 
him; and, indeed, it was by no means altogether in the wrong. 
I was very ill-judged and intemperate. If it had to be done over 
again, I should do it quite differently.” 

“But you wounp do it?” 

There is a fiery spark of enthusiasm in her eye, and an 
imperative anxiety in her voice, which make him feel that he 
would be compelled to give the answer she expects, even if it 
were not the true one. 

“Yes; I should doit. And you?” 

“J?” 

“Yes. If it were to do over again, would you repeat your 
sacrifice—one so infinitely greater than mine ?” 

“Greater than yours!” 

Once again she has repeated his words, this time with an 
unmistakable accent of mixed scorn and reverence. Which of 
these emotions is for herself, which for him, is to the young man 
delightfully clear. 

“Infinitely greater,” he repeats; “mine was a mere throwing 
away of superfluities, yours the abandonment of every habit and 
tradition and household tie, and I should imagine that household 
ties would be very dear to you”—with a softened inflexion— 
“the acceptance of every possible galling paltry hardship and 
discomfort, from drunken cooks upward or downward.” 

“Cook, not cooks. There was only one, and she left next day.” 

He laughs a little. “She was a host in herself.” 

“One would indeed be a poor creature if one could be turned 
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aside from one’s life-purpose by the loss of a few little luxuries 
I confess I was ashamed to find how much I missed them at first; 
but I very soon got used to doing without them; and you must 
remember that I had Faustina to set against them.” 

“ Yes, you had Faustina.” 

Her face, which a moment ago had been rippled over bya 
little smile of inward gratification at the heroic, if somewhat 
erroneous, light in which he had set her career, droops again into 
unaffected dejection. 

“Tt is not the want of cotton-wool, as Faustina calls it—you 
must not think that—which is depressing me; the sting lies in 
the fact that I have fallen so far short of her expectations. She 
is rather apt to idealise those whom she loves—do not you think 
so? Do you happen to remember whether she idealised Miss 
Lewis ?” 

The channel in which her thoughts are running—following 
the late favourite to her unhonoured extinction—is so obvious 
that a streak of affectionate amusement tinges the real sympathy 
in his heart. 

“Not that I recollect. It would have been difficult.” 

“Sometimes I think I might have done better if I had been 
with a person nearer my own level intellectually—someone who 
would have made mistakes too, whom I might have gone hand-in- 
hand with, helped as well as been helped by.” 

In their talk they have again rambled round the church, and 
have now paused opposite the full-length reclining figure in the 
North Chapel of the Lady Jane, who has lent her surname to 
pleasant and now illustrious Cheyne Walk. Neither looks at her, 
for the excellent reason that they are looking at each other. 
Althea has raised her eyes, full of a delicate, wistful distress, to 
his, and he, for the first time off his guard, has dropped his plumb 
into them. 

“Someone whom I could have gone hand-in-hand with,” she 
repeats. 
* * * * * 

Either Miss Vane must have spent more time in lionizing Old 
Chelsea Church than she was aware of, or Miss Bateson must 
have demolished “Capital” with fewer strokes of her biting 
eloquence than she had expected, for before Althea opens the 
door of the little sitting-room, she is made aware of her leader's 
return by hearing her voice in fluent interchange with another 
female one. It strikes her confusedly that she has heard that 
other voice before, yet on her entrance she does not for the first 
moment recognise the figure seated in an attitude of eager 
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devotion at Faustina’s knee. It is only when six feet of elegant 
stature and perfectly-cut clothes raise themselves with youth’s 
quick suppleness, and hasten to meet her, that, with a shock of 
displeased surprise, she realises that it is Miss Delafield. 

“You see that I have found out your gite!” cries she, in a tone 
of childish triumph. “I have made Miss Bateson’s acquaintance 
without your kind help. Oh, why were not you at the meeting? 
You do not know what you have lost. I could have listened for 
ever!” 

A slight flash of ironic wonder as to whether Drake would 
consider this enthusiasm so identical in quality, aud equal in 
quantity, to what his own speech had called forth as “ pretty” 
as he had done when he himself had evoked it, darts athwart 
Althea’s mind, but she remains tongue-bound. 

“TI do not know whether you will endorse Miss Bateson’s 
invitation,” continues the visitor, with a very faint cloud of 
doubt resting on her radiant brow, “but she has most kindly 
invited me to stay with you for a couple of nights.” 

“To stay with us!” 

There is such undisguised consternation in the accent with 
which this is uttered that Faustina comes to the rescue. 

“Miss Delafield expressed such a strong curiosity to know how 
we working women live, that I told her her best plan would be 
to come back with me and make practical trial of it. I have 
engaged to treat her exactly as one of ourselves.” 

She says it with calm good humour, as if suggesting the most 
natural and feasible project imaginable. 

Althea’s brain whirls round like a peg-top. 

“T donot understand. Our accommodation is so limited, the 
space so cramped x 

“T have arranged all that. Miss Delafield will have my 
room.” 

“And you?” 

“I? Oh, I shall swing a hammock in the passage; I have 
often done it before.” 


Cuaprer XI. 


For the next two days there can be no manner of doubt that the 
inhabitants of 4, More Mansions are inconveniently thick upon 
the ground. To two of the ladies thus brought into such close 


juxtaposition this overcrowding is a matter of supreme indifference. 
The newcomer, indeed, evidently regards it as a delightful picnic 
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—a piquant and salutary change from the large and luxurious 
dulness of Grosvenor Square. Her one heartfelt regret is that it 
is not she who is to swing in the hammock. 

With a rather acrid interest Althea watches the stranger taking 
the fences over which she herself had so sadly bungled, and 
speculates whether the superior gusto with which she attacks 
the unappetising food is due to the fact that she knows that the 
experiment is to end in forty-eight hours, or to some superior 
toughness of fibre. The amusement with which she sees her 
own history repeated is so diluted by other feelings as to be 
hardly amusement at all. 

The fact that Lord and Lady Lanington are entirely ignorant 
of their daughter’s escapade, but think her, during a short absence 
of their own, safely chaperoned by an aunt, though imparted to 
her as a good joke, does not strike her as highly comic; neither 
does the possibility of Edward’s discovering his beloved’s freak, 
and attributing to her—Althea—the credit of it. 

But superior in pain to either of these causes of disquiet is the 
discovery of what unsuspected capacities for jealousy lie in her 
own breast. Faustina is, if possible, more demonstratively tender 
than ever to her when they are alone; but the memory of the 
rise of their reciprocal devotion is too recent for her not to be 
able to trace an exact reproduction of its earlier stages in Miss 
Bateson’s method of recommending herself to the newcomer. 
Little tricks of phrase, slight but expressive caresses, which she 
had believed to belong to her alone, she now sees to have an equal 
fitness of application to another. 

Faustina’s apparent unconsciousness of giving any cause for 
offence, coupled with her own sense of shame at harbouring such 
suspicions of her alter ego’s fidelity, make her struggle painfully 
against her wounded feelings during the two days of Miss Dela- 
field’s visit; but on the morning of her departure Althea’s self- 
command breaks down under a new and final provocation. 

“T am afraid, darling, I must let you go to the committee 
meeting at the Pickaxe Club this afternoon by yourself. Cressida 
has asked me——” 

“ Cressida! Have you got to ‘ Cressida’ already ?” 

“How long was it before I got to ‘ Althea’ ?”—with sly 
tenderness. 

“Do you mean to imply that this isa parallel case?” —__ 

Faustina looks at her flushed subaltern with a cool surprise— 
cool, though her words have the customary boiling affection. 

“A parallel case! Is it likely, my own? But you are not 
going to pick a quarrel with me because I wish to escort the poor 
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little girl to her aunt’s door? She has to go there for a night or 
two, so as to hoodwink her people.” 

“Does not it strike you that that is rather underhand ?” 

Miss Bateson makes a gesture of supreme indifference. 

“Parents have only themselves to thank if, in their efforts to 
make water run uphill, they develop duplicity in their children.” 

Althea is too angry to rejoin—a result of the situation which 
the soothing tone of her friend’s next words seems calculated to 
meet. 

“You may be very sure, sweetest, that I shall not go beyond 
the door, as the old Countess is, it seems, a ten-fossil-power 
obstructive.” 

In ordinary times Althea would not have felt the smallest 
inclination to take up the cudgels for the lady in question, but 
toa wrathful hand no weapon comes amiss. 

“Are not you rather fond of calling names?” she asks, in a 
very quiet voice, which yet strikes a sort of surprised alarm into 
Faustina’s stout heart; and without giving her time to reply to 
the not very conciliatory question, the younger woman goes on: 

“That reminds me to ask you whether you would give up 
always alluding to my people as ‘Philistines’ and ‘ Philistia’ ? 
It did not matter once in a way when we were alone, but a 
crystallised joke becomes tiresome, do not you think?” 

“Thad not an idea that you minded.” 

“T mind very much. As [ am very fond of my brother Edward, 
it hurts me a good deal to hear him spoken of to a perfect 
stranger as Goliath of Gath.” 

Faustina’s cheek takes on its rare and dusky flush. 

“Why did not you mention it before?” she asks in a tone of 
real and unresentful concern. ‘Of course, you shall never have 
tocomplain of it again. Do not you know that I had rather cut 
out my tongue than that it should wound you? Iam afraid I am 
hot very sensitive myself; my life of struggle has not allowed me 
to be so; and sometimes my high spirits ran away with me. 
Forgive my clumsiness, dear, and believe that I had rather die 
a thousand deaths than give your tender spirit the very least 
wound ! ” 

The amende is magnificent, and puts Althea completely in the 
wrong, as she remorsefully feels; but that does not hinder her 
being very wretched, as she sees from the gimcrack little one-foot 
balcony of their drawing-room the two other ladies gaily get into 
their hansom, and trot away behind a good fresh horse. 

The wretchedness pursues her through the committee meeting, 
conscientiously attended, where she has to excuse Miss Bateson’s 
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non-appearance, and be made to feel how poor a substitute she is 
for her. It busses home with her to the flat, which she finds gtij} 
empty of its joint occupier. The servant has gone out, and the 
dispirited girl has not energy to make herself a cup of tea. 

Among her more real grievances, the rather fanciful one of the 
epithet used by Faustina to her takes an undue and ridiculous 
prominence. The adjective “tender” is generally held to be a 
flattering one; but when applied to a “spirit,” it carries with if 
a sense of incapacity, brittleness, futility. 

Since the word “ Out” is, as she believes, still affixed to ler 
name in the hall below, it is with no expectation of a visitor, but 
rather of a tradesman or of the truant Eliza, that Althea answers 
in person the sharp, quivering thrill of the electric bell. 

“You arein! The porter told me you had been back half an 
hour, and ”—lowering a cautious voice, and peeping through the 
half-opened door before venturing a bronze slioe over the 
threshold—* nobody else at home?” 

“ Nobody ; I am absolutely and entirely alone.” 

Thus reassured, Clare, for it is she, steps in, though still 
hesitating. 

“ And are you likely to be alone for a few minutes ?” 

“That is more than I can tell you. I am expecting Faustina 
back at any moment.” 

The answer is made without any symptom of indignation at the 
implied hope of avoiding Miss Bateson, a fact which her sister 
notes with inward surprise, and is accompanied by a warm hug, 
and an “Oh, I am glad to see you! How nice of you to come!” 

There can be no doubt as to the verity of the feeling expressed ; 
nor is Mrs. Boteler the person to risk hurting the feelings of 
even anyone whom she disliked by rebutting their endearment; 
and yet there is undoubted embarrassment in her way of rather 
accepting than returning her sister’s kisses. 

“Do not be too sure that it is nice of me.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Do not be too sure that I have not come to make myself 
disagreeable.” 

“To make yourself disagreeable! Oh, do not, do not!” 

There is such a piercing accent of appeal in the words that 
Clare looks at her curiously. 

“Why not? Do you mean that anyone has been beforehand 
with me?” 

“No, no; rather the other way. But why should you? I 
have not done anything fresh, have 1?” ‘ 

To this rather plaintive ery for mercy Mrs. Boteler’s answer # 
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delayed, through the distraction of her attention to a fresh object. 
They have reached the drawing-room, which can hardly be said 
to be looking its best. 

“My dear creature!” looking round with a sort of gasp. 
«What a dog-hole! and how untidy!” 

Althea’s pale face takes on a faint red. 

“Very busy people cannot have everything in as apple-pie 
order as those who do nothing, and have a score of lackeys to 
help them.” 

The phrase is Batesonian. A year ago Althea would never 
have thought of alluding to a footman as a “lackey”; and in her 
own ear it perhaps rings a little offensively, for she adds in quite 
a different key : 

“We are not generally in such disorder; but just before she 
left Faustina turned out a whole drawerful of papers in search 
of a list of members of a society, which she wanted to show 
to—” 

Miss Vane makes a sudden break off. 

“To show to Cressida Delafield,” says Clare, finishing the 
sentence in a cold voice. “You need not hesitate to mention 
her; I know that she has been staying here.” 

Once again Althea reddens. 

“Yes; she has been here for two days.” 

She begins as she speaks, partly to hide her own emotion, 
partly to clear a seat for her sister, to make short work with 
Faustina’s literary litter, a labour in which she is arrested by 
(lare’s next sentence, spoken almost under her breath. 

“And you were Edward’s favourite sister!” 

The past tense used in such a connection would always have 
cit Althea to the quick ; but just now, when she has been feeling 
0 heart and home sick, it goes nigh to oversetting her. 

“You need not tell me that I no longer am so,” she answers 
drearily ; “but I do not see what that has got to say to it.” 

“T own that he has not been quite fair to you, poor old fellow! 
but, oh, I did not think you would have stooped to such a 
revenge,” 

Althea makes no answer. She has sat down, a sort of dismal 
jlessure in seeing how much injustice can be heaped upon her 
tom all sides tying her tongue. 

But from her silence Clare draws the natural, though erroneous, 
ference of her acquiescence, 

“I told you that you need not thank me for coming. My one 


thject was to beg you—but I fear I might have saved my labour— 
choose some other victim.” 
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Still silence. 
“She was quite inclined to like him until you set her against 
him.” 

Silence. 

“She will never do you any credit; she is really very silly— 
far sillier than Fanny.” ; 

Silence. 

“T cannot but think you might have spared her.” 

It is a provision of Nature that, when an emotion becomes too 
acute to be represented by the words or action appropriate to 
it, it borrows those used to portray its opposite. There is a joy 
that can speak itself only in tears, and when vexation has reached 
its most poignant degree it translates itself by a laugh. 

Althea has now attained to that pitch, and she bursts out 
laughing. 

“You must forgive me,” she says; “ but do you imagine that 
it was by my invitation that Cressida Delafield came here?” 

“By whose else?” 

Althea has risen, and two steps bring her face to face—with 
angry eyes on a level—to her sister. 

“Then, let me tell you”—she feels a sensible relief in thus 
venting her pent passion—“ that youcan’t detest her being here 
more cordially than I did and do!” 

There is no mistaking the accent of truth that rings through 
this fiery disclaimer, and the anger in Mrs. Boteler’s eyes dies 
into bewilderment. 

“But I do not understand. If you did not ask her, who did? 
I happen to know that less than a week ago she did not know 
that—did not know Miss Bateson.” 

“She scraped acquaintance with her at a meeting.” 

“‘ And you had no hand in it?” 

To Althea such a question hardly seems worth answering, and 
her brief “ None!” making Clare still maintain a dubious silence, 
she bursts forth with concentrated indignation : 

“Is it because I have tried to live my life by my lights, 
however dim, that you have thought me capable of such 
baseness ? ” 

Mrs. Boteler’s answer is to turn the hose of her resentment 
upon an object which she is always delighted to deluge. 

“Tt was Faustina’s doing, of course! I might have known it. 
She never could bear him !” 

“Faustina has some better employment in life than the 
wreaking of petty spites,” rejoins the younger sister in a tone 
which makes Mrs. Boteler feel extremely small, “even if she 
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knew that there was a spite to wreak; but, little as you may 
believe it, I am not in the habit of regaling her with my family’s 
weaknesses.” 

“You mean that she does not know about poor Ned?” 

“She knows as little as she would care if she did know.” 

“Then, what could have been her motive ?” 

“Jf you can conquer your prejudices enough to credit her for 
once with an innocent one, you may believe that it was simply 
because Miss Delafield expressed a wish to see how people like 
us—working women—lived.” 

The expression grates upon Clare’s ear—it is probable that it 
was meant to do so—almost as much as the icy tone, so different 
from the tender expansion of her sister’s earlier greeting, chills 
her. 

“I hope she was pleased with the experiment,” she says 
dryly. 

“e believe so ; in fact ”—with bitterness—“ she will probably 
repeat it before long.” 

Mrs. Boteler throws out her hands with a gesture of 
desperation. 

“Then Ned will go mad!” 

“Judging from his actions, he is not far from it already!” 

The tone is one of ire still well on the boil, but Clare does not 
xem to notice it. 

“Cannot you hinder it? But of course youcan! Your para- 
mount influence with Faustina——” 

Althea winces. Is her influence indeed so paramount? But 
she only says: 

“Do you think it easy to tell a person that their acquaintance 
isconsidered so damaging that they are requested to withdraw 
it?” 

“Oh, there are ways of doing things!” cries Clare urgently ; 
“you know that as well as I. Tell her how little credit Cressida 
will ever do her. What a fool she is! She is really far sillier 
than Fanny.” 

As Fanny has always been the recognised foolometer of the Vane 
imily, neither of the sisters sees anything unkind or unusual in 
the comparison. 

“Icould not say anything in detraction of her,” says Althea 
wdly and prondly; “it would be unworthy; and, besides, it 
would look like jealousy.” 

There is an uneasy pause, broken by the visitor. 

“It is not so much, or, at least, not only, Faustina’s influence 
that he dreads ; he has a terror of her meeting men here—men of 
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the type of—of that Mr. Drake, who has a sort of good looks, has 
not he? and is a plausible kind of person. Though Cressida 
looks such a baby, she is nearly of age; and Ned is in terror lest 
this Mr. Drake, or some one like him, should try to get hold of 
her for the sake of her fortune.” 

To Mrs. Boteler’s unfeigned surprise, Althea’s first answer to 
this speech is a deluge of crimson that submerges face and throat. 
It is followed by words that match it: 

“T should have thought that one who had given up twenty 
thousand pounds a year for conscience sake scarcely came under 
the head of a vulgar and mercenary adventurer.” 

Clare’s jaw drops. 

“Twenty thousand a year! But are you sure of it?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“Did he tell you so himself?” 

A slight ironic curl of Althea’s lip shows that she detects the 
implied incredulity. 

“No; I was told by another person.” 

Miss Vane alludes thus vaguely to her authority because she is 
aware that, if she gave it up, an even superior degree of dis- 
belief to that already shown by her sister would attend it. 

“Twenty thousand a year!” repeats Clare, in that tone of deep 
respect which in the mouth of even the best of Britons always 
attends the mention of a large sum of money. “Then why was 
he ki z 

“ Kicked out of society!” says Althea, snatching the words out 
ef her sister’s mouth, as if she could not bear to hear them 
uttered by any tongue but her own. “If you remember, in 
former ages of the world there were people to whom the same 
thing happened; they even went a step further, and wandered 
about in sheepskins and goatskins F 

“My dear Thee !”—in shocked interruption—“ are you classing 
this man with the saints?” 

The never-quite-ebbed red rushes back over Althea’s cheeks as 
the outraged common sense of Clare’s words brings home to her 
the fact that she is making a fool of herself. But she does what 
is, perhaps, the wisest course to pursue in such a case—she sticks 
to her guns, and even fires a new volley with yet more smoke and 
smell of sulphur than before. 

“TI class him with the martyrs of humanity, the noble and 
good, who in all ages have been wronged and misinterpreted by 
the ignoble because they were incapable of comprehending 
them.” 

This tirade has for the moment the effect of reducing its 
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siditor to a dismayed silence, and it is in a tone of shocked 
apprehension that she at length brings out the words: 

“You take up the cudgels very warmly for him. If I had had 
any idea that he was such an intimate friend of yours——” 

“T never said that he was a friend of mine; it is no question 
if friendship. But I have suffered too much myself from being 
nisjudged and misunderstood not to stand up for anyone whom 
I see wronged, though in a thousandfold greater degree, in the 
same Way.” 

The speech is hostile, but the voice is so trembling, and the 
eyes so bright with imminent tears, that no feeling of anger— 
nither one of yearning pity and affection—is produced by the 
smewhat offensive words in Clare’s heart. 

“Do not you think that you may have misunderstood us 
a little, too?” she asks sadly. ‘ And as to—Mr. Drake, I dare 
uy that Ned may have been misinformed about him; and in any 
ase we need not say more about him, as I feel sure that there is 
no cause for alarm in the case of Cressida Delafield with regard 
to him.” 

Whether intentionally or not, she lays a slight stress upon the 
1ame—a stress which conveys to her hearer the impression that 
the freedom from danger is limited to the lady indicated. It 
makes another lady turn away and begin to finger uneasily and 
ueonsciously Faustina’s papers. In spite of Clare’s assertion 
that there need now be no further mention of Drake, her very 
uext speech relates to him: 

“Ts he one of the Devonshire Drakes ? ” 

“Yes; at least ”-—she would have weakly liked to leave the 
“Yes” unqualified, but conscience forbids—* his mother was.” 

“And his father ?” 

“His father owns a chemical factory in the East End, which 
brings him in twenty thousand a year.” 

“And which this man will not inherit ?”—with an accent of 
warcely-veiled regret. 

Althea draws her head up proudly, as if proclaiming some 
woble deed done by one near akin to her. 

“He has renounced it because he has a foolish prejudice 
iguinst fattening upon the hearts’ blood of his fellow-creatures, 
ind for such a crime society has naturally kicked him out.” 
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CHapter XII. 


Tue project of introducing Miss Vane to the scene of his labours 
in Canning Town is too dear to Drake’s heart to be let go; and 
he does not rest till he has found a means of combining its 
execution with what he would not for worlds, even to his own 
heart, call Althea’s prudery. Since not all the generous precepts 
of Faustina can reconcile Miss Vane to making such an excursion 
téte-d-téte—and, indeed, he has never gone near to repeating the 
overture—he has called to his aid a female friend and fellow- 
worker of his own, who, with a newly-married and like-minded 
husband, has pitched her tent in the Settlement ; and under her 
auspices, with Drake for guide, Althea has visited each and every 
portion of the work—infirmary, lodging-house, recreation hall, 
lads’ club, residence, ete. Her quiet yet fervid appreciation of 
the energy, the method, the selfless, tireless industry, the high 
hope, the large love, that have gone to build this unpretending 
ark in the middle of the wretched human sea around, seems to 
him to set upon his share of labour a crown far beyond his 
deserts. 

To her the realisation of the post he occupies—modestly, yet 
worthily, filled— in that great army, of which she feels herself to 
be but a lagging straggler, gives her a reasonless personal 
exultation. She does not think it necessary to mention to 
Miss Bateson that first visit, any more than those which follow it, 
explaining to herself her silence by the knowledge that Faustina 
has quarrelled with the Warden of the Settlement. 

Althea has more time on her hands than during the first 
portion of her stay at More Mansions. Neither she nor Drake 
puts the perception into words, but both are keenly aware that 
Faustina, under one pretext or another, is more and more 
separating her so lately inseparable comrade from her own work. 
When they are together, she is, if possible, more effusive than 
ever; but the shower of sugared phrases that hail round the 
younger girl when in presence cannot blind her to the fact that, 
as regards all serious concerns, a daily deeper fosse is being dug 
between them. It is in part, though only in part, to ease the 
ache of her bitter pain at the withdrawal of that confidence, 
which had once been so full and complete, that she has sought 
the distraction of other interests. 


“Shall you want me this evening, Faustina?” she asks 
one day. 


Faustina is writing, but looks up for a second. 
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“Do not I always want you?” 

“But have you any special employment for me?” 

“Any special employment?” repeats Miss Bateson. “ Not 
that I can think of at this moment; but even if I had, do you 
appose that I should allow myself to tyrannise over your 
lisposal of your time ?” 

“I only put the question because I rather wish—I have been 
isked ” $he stumbles, embarrassed, and the other comes to 
her aid. 

“Do not tell me—never tell me what you wish to do, but do it. 
The maintenance of individual liberty is the true basis of 
iriendship.” 

Althea is by no means sure that she admires this magnificent 
iiom, which rings rather differently from some of its predecessors 
hrined in her memory ; but at least it leaves her untrammelled for 
the social evening in Canning Town, which is the engagement she 
tas alluded to. On this occasion she is herself to give the tea 
ud entertainment to the club of factory girls; and though the 
uanner of her dismissal has sent her off with rather a weighted 
heart, yet by the time she reaches Liverpool Street it is sensibly 
lightened. 

Drake meets her at the station, and they walk up together to 
the house of his ally, Mrs. Crabbe, where they are to have a 
preliminary tea on their own account. 

“Tam afraid you will find us rather rough to-night,” he says, 
ws they pace the broad mean thoroughfare in happy comradeship 
—“since at your request the girls have been given leave to bring 
their friends,” 

He glances sideways at her a little doubtfully, but she takes 
the news with joyous lightness; it even seems to put a more 
lancing gaiety into eye and step. 

“You need not try to frighten me.” 

“TI only want to prepare you. The ‘friends’ are often job 
ands, who are always much rougher than the regular ones. 
they are of the class who go hop-picking, and have not a very 
igh standard of politeness.” 

She looks back at him cheerfully. 

“All the better; we shall have the more glory in humanising 
‘hem,” 

The entertainment is not held in the large recreation hall, but 
asmaller room, which it is supposed will meet the requirements 
af the invitations issued. A slight misgiving as to the accuracy 
this calculation assails the breasts of the organisers of the 
ast, as their little party, swelled by the amateur performers 

2H 2 
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whom Althea has pressed into her service, enter the room, and 
see how thickly the benches are already packed. 

But at first there seems no need for Drake’s warning to Althea, 
since the expectant audience are behaving nearly as well as if 
they were seated in St. James’s Hall. 

Althea makes her way among them, speaking to those she 
knows. She has already made a good many friends on former 
occasions, particularly in a group of girls whom Drake has pointed 
out to her as having been turned off by their employer for having 
given evidence to the factory inspector of having been worked 
over-hours. On her last visits she has danced with them, trying 
to teach them the pretty measures that D’Egville had taught her, 
and had essayed to teach them that the human face is not really 
improved by being ringed or half ringed by a semicircle of 
Hinde’s hair-curlers. It has puzzled her to reflect for what great 
occasions the imprisoned locks can be set free, since she has never 
seen her young friends without their hair-curlers. She has even 
consulted Drake, but he has been unable to enlighten her. 

To-night she finds that, though Hinde has beaten her, his 
votaries bear her no malice for her unsuccessful effort to dethrone 
him, but greet her with loud acclaim. She is still responding to 
their greetings, when Drake makes his way to her through the 
crowded rows. 

“TI think we had better begin; it is no use waiting till they 
have all come; there seems no end to the arrivals.” 

He glances a little anxiously towards the doorway, which is 
filled with would-be enterers, beyond whom glimpses of a sea of 
velvet hats and hired ostrich-plumes still surging up the stairs is 
caught. She nods assentingly. 

“My party is going to be the success of the season.” 

The first two performers mount the platform, and execute ® 
noisy duet—how noisy is only noticed when its cessation proves 
how large a clamour it has been covering. The “ friends” are 
still thronging in, and a rising excitement is apparent among the 
girls, a pushing and hustling—perfectly good-humoured, as 18 
evidenced by the loud laughter that accompanies it, but not 
quite reassuring to the onlookers. The duet is succeeded by ® 
song, but there is a delay before it can be uttered with any 
chance of being heard, and the partial lull that had accompanie¢ 
it is made up for by a redoublement of tempest at its close. All 
the available seats have long been seized upon, and every inch of 
standing-room is now more than filled, while elemental sarcasm 
and loud repartee begin to be bandied about, and the wail of a 
cross and uncomfortable baby pierces the air. The tea-table 18 
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set along the wall close to the door of entrance at the back of the 
room, and in front of it the giver of the feast has taken her stand, 
in a space between it and the last row of chairs, which would 
have been ample had the number of the guests not so far out- 
swelled what had been expected. As it is, the limits assigned to 
her sway have been so hopelessly overstepped that she begins 
very seriously to wish that she could get behind the board that 
groans with her intended hospitality. But this is impossible. 
The table is long and heavy, and in the packed state of the room 
it would be impossible to move it without serious risk. Althea 
looks round, with incipient nervousness, for Drake; but his turn 
is come, and he has just succeeded on the platform a lady who, 
with a relieved air, has borne away the violin on which she has 
been performing a classical solo. Althea has never heard Drake 
sing, and for a few minutes she forgets the discomfort of her own 
position in the pleasure of listening to him. For these few 
minutes the pressure around her is less, the audience paying to 
him the tribute, which they have denied to every previous 
performance, of an almost entire cessation of punching and 
giggling. 

“ Jack’s the boy for work, 

Jack’s the boy for play, 

Jack’s the lad 
When girls are sad 
To kiss their tears away.” 


Down the long room, through the hot and loaded atmosphere, 
the pleasant tenor comes ringing. They applaud uproariously 
both singer and sentiment. But the performer who takes his 
place is not so fortunate in enchaining their attention. It isa 
little lady, who embarks on a recitation of a gently comic 
character. Her voice is not a strong one, and is evidently 
tendered lower and more indistinct by her having to face an 
audience of so unruly a kind. Facetious comments upon performer 
and performance begin to be distressingly audible; but it is at 
the back of the room that the sedition is growing most alarming. 
It has been arranged that tea is to be served as soon as the 
trembling lady on the platform shall have ended; and, with this 
view, boiling water has, at some peril to life and limb, owing to 
the press, just been poured into the urns. Whether the sight is 
‘oo much for the patience of the hungry and frolicsome girls, or 
that the spirit of horse-play is too potent to be any longer kept 
within bounds, certain it is that at this point one of the guests 
makes a snatch at a bun. Her nearest neighbours follow suit; 
others pillage the cake and bread-and-butter dishes; and one or 
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two seize cups and turn the taps of the urns. The depredations 
have been begun by the standing ones, but those who have seats 
are determined not to be behindhand, and with horror Althea 
sees them scrambling over their chair-backs and hasting as fast 
as the encumbered nature of the ground will let them to the 
buffet. 

The pressure around her is growing suffocating, and in another 
second she feels that it must pin her crushed and helpless against 
the wall. But she tries to keep her presence of mind, and to 
find words cogent enough to make an impression upon the riotous 
but still quite good-humoured mass around her. That her appeal 
is not altogether vain is evidenced by a voice that she hears from 
the direction of the chairs, whence the stampede is still continuing, 
a@ voice addressing its neighbours in urgent entreaty : 

* For Gawd’s sake, sit down!” 

But the spirit of misrule is too fully at large to be reined in by 
any such invocation, and the sounds begin to come huskily from 
Althea’s oppressed chest, when she becomes aware, by an additional 
Squeezing and cramming of the rioters around her, that someone 
is making vigorous efforts to clear a way through their mass, and 
in another second, to her infinite relief, she sees Drake shouldering 
his way with little ceremony to her side. 

It is a long minute yet before he reaches her, but his voice 
rings out clear and sharp ahead of him: 

“Are not you ashamed of yourselves? Go back to your seats; 
and those who have not any, stand still.” 

It is the same voice whose utterance of the swaggering sailor 
song they have so lately applauded, and its effect is instantaneous. 
The pillaging hands cease to pillage, and there is an evident, 
though only partial, effort to obey him. It enables him to gain 
Althea’s side—was she ever before so glad to see him? though 
even at this moment it flashes upon her as a revelation that she 
has never been anything but glad—and, putting her bebind 
him, he stands shieldwise before her, while again his voice 
rings out: 

“Ts this your gratitude to the lady who is so kindly giving you 
this entertainment? If this is the way that we treat her, do 
you think that she is very likely to come among us again?” 

Whether it is that his audience are touched by his thus 
bracketing himself with them, or subdued by the authority of 
his tones, is uncertain, but for a moment or two the tumult dies 
into almost silence. There is an evident disposition among the 
major part of the offenders to comply with Drake’s request as far 
as they are able; but a proportion of less well-dispositioned girls 
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still try to revive the subsiding riot by fresh shoving and horse- 
play and loud personalities. 

It is just touch and go which element gains the upper hand, 
when the arrival of a timely aid, in the shape of several male 
members of the Settlement, decides the question. In ten minutes 
order is almost entirely restored, and in another the abundant 
libations of tea poured on the floor, through the turning of the 
urn-taps, have been wiped up, fresh tea made, and the rifled 
cake and bread-and-butter dishes replenished. 

“It is all right now. I can get you out into the open air 
quite easily.” 

She looks back at him with a spirited, pale smile. 

“Why should you get me into the open air? I am not 
aint.” 

“ Appearances are deceitful, then. If you take my advice 

“T do not think it at all likely———” 

“You will let me escort you to Mrs. Crabbe’s house, where 
you can be cool and rest.” 

“T do not want to be cool and rest. I want to pour out tea.” 

“You have not had enough yet?” with eyebrows raised, and 


an expressive glance at a large area of tea-stains on her linen 
gown. 


“Not nearly.” 

She is still very white, and her limbs trembling from the stress 
of her late encounter; but her look is so cheerfully radiant, and 
her words so determined, that he makes no further effort to 
dissuade her. Only he keeps near her through the rest of the 
function to ward off any possible repetition of disorder. 

No sign of any such occurs ; the second part of the programme 
is gone through peacefully, and at its close the girls troop out 
in orderly good humour. Althea’s hand would have been glad 
if quite so many had not insisted on shaking it, but her heart 
does not endorse the sentiment. 

Later Drake walks with her to the station, through the street 
ilive with its ugly evening noisiness, but over-smiled by a great 
moon, She has forgotten to think whether it is proper, and 
knows only that it is pleasant. Her gown is torn, her legs still 
shake, but her heart is strangely light. 

“I still think that my party was the success of the season,” 
she says, with gay defiance of contradiction of her paradox. 

It strikes him that he has never seen her gay before; and how 
well it becomes her ! 

“You had a pretty bad moment, too, in the course of it.” 

“Yes, one. It was not a pleasant idea to be spatch-cocked 
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against the wall; but the instant I saw you I knew that it was 
all right.” 

The phrase, so innocently turned, stirs him too deeply for hin 
to find an answer, and she prattles happily on: 

“And they were so nice afterwards! Did you see how they 
shook hands with me? And some of them wiped my gown with 
their own pocket-handkerchiefs, and one of them lent mea 
smelling-bottle.” 

“Tt was the least they could do, after nearly squeezing the 
life out of you,” he answers with a slight shudder, adding, as if 
in excuse for his emotion: “It might have been an extremely 
nasty accident.” 

She goes on—he has never known her so talkative: 

“Tt was our own fault. We ought to have had the big hall. 
Next time, if we invite ‘ friends,’ we must have the big hall.” 

“ Next time? Will there ever be a next time? Do you mean 
to say that, after the way in which we have treated you to-night, 
you will ever venture among us again?” 

They have reached the station, and by one consent pause 
facing each other, ere entering it. Her gay excitement gives 
way to a touched gravity. 

“Ever venture among you again!” she says, repeating his 
words. “Do you know that sometimes—often of late—it has 
struck me that, if it were not for Faustina and all I owe her, I 
should like to come among you for good!” 





Che Parson's Daughter at Deal ; 


BEING SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
MRS. ELIZABETH CARTER, 


Tis between five and six on a fine May morning, and the sun 
shines low over land and sea. Come, friend, leave your pillow, 
let’s ramble over these Kentish uplands, so gay with fields and 
gardens, to view the shows and gauds with which Nature begins 
the day. None such have you seen in town of late, I warrant. 
One draught of this fresh-scented air makes you ready and eager 
towander forth. Then follow me along this narrow path bordered 
with cottage-gardens all abloom, and see there at the end of our 
vista the quaint belfry of St. Leonard’s at Upper Deal. The pilots 
of Deal love the village church under whose shady elms their 
fathers sleep, and at their own expense have erected a gallery 
therein, beautified with the painting of a ship, to show how with 
risk and peril they seek their living on the great waters. Passing 
the church, let us wander into the meadow slopes until a wider 
view opens before us. Inland are rich cornlands, old-world 
Villages circled with snowy belts of orchard, farms, and wooded 
valleys; but turning round we see a grey-blue line of ocean 
twinkling in the happy sunshine. ‘Truly a cruel feline sea, 
purring and stretching even now perhaps after mouse-play with 
human lives. Those sparkling waters cover the ship-devouring 
Goodwins, choked up with wrecks innumerable, where men have 
struggled and sunk down in madness and despair. 

No lightships on the dread quicksands yet—for, did I tell you? 
‘tis more than a hundred and fifty years ago—and how dim the 
warning lights of 1740! Who can count the tale of brave lives 
quenched in darkness and the strangling waves so near the 
sheltered homes of Kent? 

But I have an acquaintance here, a lady born and bred at Deal ; 
she rises early too, and often walks this way; we may meet her 
and hear all about the country and its news. 
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See, here she comes in simple gown and kerchief, a cap, to 
large to be quite the latest fancy, covering her dark curled hair; 
agreeable indeed in feature and complexion, but not quite tall or 
graceful enough to have what modish people call “an air.” It js 
Parson Carter’s daughter, the learned Elizabeth, who now at 
twenty-three is pretty well known in literary London circles, 
Often, even in the winter, she rises before daylight, and “ after 
contemplating the still beauties which the landscape receives from 
the soft lustre of the moon,” finds her walk home enlivened 
“by the spirit and glory of the opening day.” At four in the 
morning the sexton pulls a bell over her head connected witha 
string going outside her window, and the industrious Elizabeth 
rises, works an hour or two at her classics or mathematics, then 
starts for a country walk, picking up some companions on her 
way; or, as she more Johnsonianly expresses it, “engaging many 
friends in my ambulatory schemes.” “’Tis not to be told,” she 
writes, “the tracts of land we ramble over, and in the midst of 
our walk I amuse myself by proposing to call at places a dozen 
miles off, to hear the universal squall they set up that I intend to 
be the death of them.” 

The neighbourhood of Deal is awaking to the fact that there is 
a celebrity in its midst, and that not in vain has Parson Carter 
tried to make a scholar of Mrs. Betty, his eldest daughter. 

Dr. Nicholas Carter is curate-in-charge of St. George’s, Deal, that 
new red brick church in Queen Anne style recently erected by 
the mayor and corporation, and endowed with the coal-dues of the 
town. 

For the village on the hill, with its parish church so dear to the 
pilots, has given place in importance to the town by the sea. 
Flanked on either side by the round castles of Deal and Sandows, 
each presided over by its own captain, Lower Deal is now a flourish- 
ing town, supplying not only skilful pilots to guide ships past 
the Sands, but vegetables and other provisions for the victualling 
of the crews. ; 

Mr. Whitefield says Deal is a dark place and gets no Gospel 
teaching, but the mayor and corporation are satisfied with thet 
minister as yet. Later on they will be angry with him, partly 
because he is so obstinate in appointing parish clerks without 
their consent, partly on account of his heterodox refusal to recite 
the Athanasian Creed. 

For “Enthusiasm,” then so dangerously spreading, Dr. Carter 
felt, mistrust; sound moral teaching and the classics seemed to 
him the best basis of education. 

Elizabeth was so slow in acquiring Greek and Latin that her 
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father at one time begged her to give up the notion of becoming 
ascholar, but she persevered, rose early and sat up late, taking 
snuff and green tea to keep herself awake at her studies, acquiring 
thereby headaches which tormented her at times all her life. 
She had learnt Greek without the help of grammars, but had 
clearly mastered grammatical rules, since she was able to point 
out the wrong use of a Greek dative in an edition of Homer to 
Dr. Secker, Archbishop of Canterbury. She had also studied 
Hebrew, Portuguese, and some Arabic, and learnt to speak French 
fluently and gracefully at the house of a French refugee pastor at 
Canterbury. 

Nor would it have been permitted in those practical times that 
a petticoated human being should grow up ignorant of her needle 
and her cookery-book. Mrs. Carter while preparing her brother 
for Cambridge concerned herself with his shirts as well as with 
his versions and his prose, and sent him forth well equipped both 
in mind and body by her own exertions. And Johnson, when 
declaring that a man would rather have a good dinner on his 
table than hear his wife talk Greek, added: “My old friend 
Mrs. Carter could make a pudding as well as translate Epictetus.” 

There was nothing of prim and demure affectation about the 
damsel in her teens, however ; some people even declare that she 
was somewhat of a romp in her youth, and she loved a dance well 
enough to walk three miles in a high wind, which seemed likely 
to blow her out of this planet, in order to get to the social 
gathering ; then, after dancing nine hours, to return next morning 
on foot. Even at a later date she sometimes confesses to a sober 
relish for a comfortable life and a strange fondness for dumplings, 
and questions whether she had not better substitute lamb’s wool 
or wigs and ale for her enlivening supper of green tea, and get to 
sleep by eight o’clock. 

The flesh was therefore as frivolous as suits the nature of a girl 
of twenty, but the spirit of the scholar prevailed, and Elizabeth 
Carter could hold her own with the best classics in England, 
verse-making only excepted. 

She tasted the pleasures of authorship at the early age of 
seventeen. Her father’s old friend, Edmund Cave, had become a 
publisher, and was editing the Gentleman’s Magazine, to which he 
‘metimes admitted her contributions, signed by the name of 
Eliza. It would not be easy for a modern girl to beat the 
tecord of verses published at seventeen, welcomed and eulogised 
im Greek and Latin epigrams, a volume of poems brought 
out by a leading publisher at twenty-one, shortly followed by 
contributions to the Rambler, and a translation of the newest 
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criticism on the greatest contemporary poet—Crousaz’ Examen of 
Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man.’ 

She was being admitted also to the society which formed the 
little republic of letters in that day. At Edmund Cave’s shop 
she had been introduced to Mr. Samuel Johnson, then, at the age 
of twenty-nine, the author of a successful poem called ‘ London, 
who had also contributed verses in her honour to the pages of 
Cave’s magazine. “You mention Johnson,” writes Dr. Carter to 
his daughter, “but that is a name with which I am utterly 
unacquainted. I a little suspect his judgment if he is very fond of 
Martial.” This was before the days of advertising booksellers and 
literary extract-reviews. 

The burly, awkward littérateur and the shy, scholarly country 
lady became firm friends when circumstances and the possession 
of common acquaintances had led to their frequent meeting. 
Before her Johnson subdued his bear-like manners into mildness, 


and spoke so highly of her that we suspect him of no exaggeration 


when he professes for her “a respect which I neither owe nor pay 
to any other.” After dining with Mrs. Carter, Hannah More and 
Fanny Burney he declared to Boswell: “Three such women are 
not to be found.” 

To Elizabeth Carter, indeed, he earnestly bequeathed the 
task of vindicating the soundness of his moral and religious 
principles, 

She was also introduced to Pope himself, but never became an 
intimate acquaintance of his. Sir George Oxenden, the family 
adviser on the subject of Eliza’s “ being launched into the world,” 
fears lest she should meet the fate of those women of letters who, 
having entered into intimacies “ with men of wit and parts,” have 
been abused and maltreated by them, adding, “ Mr. Pope has done 
it more than once.” Her translation of Crousaz, which was first 
ascribed to Dr. Johnson, certainly had the effect of drawing attention 
to the heterodox theories of the ‘Essay on Man.’ The great 
poet was then nearing his last days. 

People were sensible enough in the last century to go up to 
town in winter and early spring and to return to their parks and 
flowers when these were at their best—the Christmas week or 
fortnight only being dedicated to the family and the tenants. 
Miss Carter had a rich uncle, a merchant, in town, and was 4 
friend also of Mrs. Rooke, daughter-in-law of Sir George Rooke. 
She thus received invitations for the season, and went about a 
good deal as soon as her learning and literary successes became 
known. She added to these by translating Algarotti’s ‘ Newtonismo 
per le Dame,’ a work which Horace Walpole declares “ ought to 
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dishearten anyone from attempting to meddle with the system of 
the universe in a genteel dialogue.” 

It was not strange that Dr. Carter formed ambitious plans for 
this promising daughter of his. At one time he was very anxious 
for her to marry a man of some position, and this “ Strephon,” who 
isalluded to in her poems, was very near winning Eliza’s hand. 
But there came a “stormy February” which ended the affair. 
Strephon had written verses offending his lady’s taste and delicacy. 
She would none of him, and Strephon had to content himself 
with a Delia. In later years a correspondent tells Eliza that she 
need not fear to meet him now, she would only find an agreeable 
friend full of respect and regard who always expresses a strong 
sense of her handsome and obliging behaviour during the “ stormy 
February” aforesaid. Various offers more or less eligible were 
made, but we gather that Elizabeth Carter’s fancy was not taken, 
and that she would not give her hand without her heart. Thus 
the report went about that she would never marry, “and after 
all,” as a friend sagely remarks, “Strephons are not so plentiful.” 
When Eliza was about twenty-five her sister writes to her thus: 
“The people here inquire much after you, and upon a strange 
gentleman asking Dr. Pearse if you were married, his answer 
was: ‘No, nor ever will be, only to God.’” So the mot was 
repeated, and when she was an old lady of sixty-eight the poet 
Hayley thought he might with all respect dedicate to her his 
Essay on Old Maids. But where does not female vanity hide itself ? 
She was not pleased, and a short time before her death at the 
venerable age of eighty-eight is said to have remarked: “ No one 
knows what may happen; I never said I would not marry.” 

Dr. Carter had other children to provide for, and when he 
gathered that his Eliza intended to remain single, like her great 
namesake, he represented to her that she ought to live retired, 
“and not appear in the world with an expense which is reasonable 
upon the prospect of getting a husband, but not otherwise.” 

He did not, however, cut short his daughter’s jaunts to 
town, and formed in fact a new ambition for her, nothing less 
than a place at Court, and to that end he advises her to learn 
German, 

Influential friends are understood to have forwarded the 
scheme as far as they were able, but nothing came of it, and 
Elizabeth Carter was saved from the slavery of poor “little 
Burney.” 

At a later date, when her name was celebrated in the world of 
ketters, it was proposed that she should teach the Princess of 
Wales's children, but she herself did not desire the task, fearing 
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lest the studies selected for her pupils might not be such as she 
preferred. 

The good gossips of a country-town like Deal could not quite 
understand what the parson’s daughter found to do in London—ag 
young woman who had no intentions of capturing a beau must 
have ulterior views of some kind. So Madam Chloe Knowwell 
and Mrs. Sophonisba Tattle over their dish of tea decide that 
Madam Carter must be trying to get into Parliament. The 
report is spread among the haut ton of Deal, Mrs. Blank hurries 
to the parsonage quite eager to learn the truth on’t, and Miss 
Peggy Carter writes quickly to ask her sister: ‘‘ Let me know in 
your next whether ‘tis a jest, or that you really want to go.” 
Thus former days plagiarize our latest notions, and we have at 
the present hour nothing newer than a seat in the House to offer 
our aspiring dames. 

Docto docté ecquid aptius? Who more fit to correspond with 
a learned youth than a learned maiden? In such neat epigram, 
thus freely translated, did Dr. Carter consent to his Eliza's 
answering a letter from Jean-Philippe Baratier, son of a 
Huguenot refugee; a youthful prodigy of eighteen, who had 
received his Master’s degree at the University of Halle when he 
was only fourteen, and had astonished learned audiences there by 
his disputations. 

Knowledge he had, but not much wisdom apparently, for he 
can think of nothing better to say to Eliza, the most learned of 
virgins, than that it is surprising to find a woman writing Latin 
verses. He had thought that the fair sex should limit their 
efforts to casting languishing glances, to arranging their fon- 
tanges and the like important trifles—but Latin verse? Is that 
really their province? Such ideas apply only to Frenchwomen, 
he sees; the English people have a right to be extraordinary. 
Eliza might be taken for the Swan of Mantua, has plucked laurels 
from the Muses’ Garden, Apollo himself has inspired her unknown 
to the Muses, with other conceits of such frigidity that one half 
suspects the youthful scholar might prefer a lady learned rather 
in the flirtation of fans. Poor youth! He died at twenty, and 
Johnson has given him fame in the pages of the (Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

Elizabeth Carter was one of those women whose closest attach- 
ments are to women, and her dearest friend for thirty years was 
Miss Catherine Talbot. This amiable and pious lady and her 
widowed mother formed part of the household of Mrs. Secker and 
of Dr. Secker, then Dean of St. Paul’s and Bishop of Oxford, who 
owed his first promotion to Miss Talbot's father. The “celebrated 
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Miss Talbot,” as she was called from her seventeenth year, was 
apparently something of a belle and a fine lady. 


“Nor boasts she only Shape and Air, 
The Arts her Mind adorn, 
The Charms of this accomplished Fair 
A single Triumph scorn.” 


So writes an admiring lawyer who met her at Bath and who was 
not unmindful of her kinship with the Lord Chancellor. 

In the long correspondence which she carried on with Miss 
Carter we get notices of the amusements, books, and periodicals 
which interested educated society of that day—of Italian poems, 
French romances, quaint long-forgotten novels and plays, as well 
as classics now secure in fame ; of Durfé, Metastasio, Carlo Maggi, 
Fénelon, Pascal, Colley Cibber, Edward Moore and Mr. Paul 
Whitehead. There we catch glimpses of fans two yards wide, of 
fashionable ladies at the great trials in Westminster Hall, of 
frightened crowds sleeping in Hyde Park and Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and awaiting the destruction of London after the earthquake 
shocks of 1750. 

Mr. Fielding’s, Mr. Akenside’s, and Dr. Young’s works are 
citicised by the standards of morality and social convention then 
established. With mixed feelings we realise those bygone days, 
when society was marked out like a terraced parterre, and neither 
weed nor flower could stray from its appointed border. The great 
were “accomplish’d and esteem’d” even when they ran away with 
their neighbours’ daughters, they claimed special privileges even 
alter murdering their servants, while the poor figure principally 
as “objects to be relieved,” especially if they make their curtsies. 
Under such influences a good man like Johnson could utter the 
monstrous sentiment: “Sir, a poor man has no honour.” We 
begin to feel reassured a little when we watch Miss Talbot’s 
kindly dealings with Jack and Sukey, with the stable-boy and the 
black kitten at ‘sweet Cuddesden,” or at Lambeth, and when we 
hear of the young countesses who are so happy in their nurseries, 
and instruct their children personally in the Catechism. 

At Deal, “where nothing ever happened since the landing of 
Julius Cesar,” Miss Carter delights in teaching her lively young 
brother who can never sit still, and at intervals is deep in Homer 
ind in Tully’s Tusculan Questions. Her friend reads the classic 
masterpieces in translations, and complains of such ludicrous 
versions as this of Livy: “The Samnites fought for Church and 
Chimney, as the saying is”; “The Lucanians,a parcel of Rascallions, 
mil away in Querpo.” She is sorry to find no complete translation 
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of Epictetus ; and it was to supply this desideratum that Elizabeth 
Carter undertook the work which made her most famous in her 
day. She was also acquiring in the neighbourhood a reputation 
which might have endangered her life a hundred years earlier, 
The country people entertained a superstitious reverence for the 
learning of this “very cunning gentlewoman.” She was 
considered to have foretold storms and made predictions respect- 
ing the comet of 1743, “so that to us it is really a very merry 
Phenomenon.” Naval officers were said to have been puzzled by 
her mathematical propositions; and she greatly perplexed three 
honest pilots travelling from Canterbury in the coach with her 
by saying that she knew nothing of a Miss Carter who possessed 
such faculties. 

Well might comets be abroad, flaming portents of disaster, for 
in 1744 a French fleet, with the Pretender on board, was setting 
sail for the Kentish coast from those white cliffs opposite, which 
seem so near in certain weathers. Many an English Minister 
has gazed and meditated thereon, from the ramparts of Walmer 
Castle. In November that Castle was only guarded by two 
women, very few regular troops were in the kingdom, and none 
at Deal or Walmer, when one evening a man galloped furiously 
through Deal, shouting: “I am John Redman of Walmer, come 
to tell you that six hundred Frenchmen have landed at the 
Castle.” John Redman was well known, and his story was 
believed. Drums beat, signals flashed, women screamed, the men 
collected arms and set out to fight for “Church and Chimney.” 
Fortunately John Redman was mistaken; had he not been so, one 
wonders what would have happened. It takes a great deal of 
danger to frighten Englishmen into precaution. 

In 1745 the alarm of invasion continued. Mrs. Carter was on 
a visit at Canterbury, and received letters full of exciting reports 
from her home circle. Dr. Carter set out for Maidstone to offer 
his services to his king and country. From Margate the French 
and English fleets could be seen only three miles apart from each 
other. Then came a great storm, and eleven ships lay wrecked 
on the mile-long beach between Deal and Sandown castles. War 
was proclaimed at Deal with great solemnity; and some gentle- 
men of that town and of Sandwich fitted out the first privateer, 
and shared in its warlike adventures. The conduct of those in 
authority in the Cinque Ports and in the Downs was cold and 
cautious in the extreme; the fate of the House of Hanover 
certainly trembled in the balance. The people of the neighbour- 
hood were greatly interested in one of the prisoners of war who 
bore the name of Radcliffe, a tall, fair, handsome young man, who 
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was suspected to be the Young Pretender. At last all was set 
right by “ the great and joyful news” of the victory of Culloden. 

Mrs. Carter’s translation of the ‘Discourses of Epictetus,’ 
which had profited by the friendly criticisms of Dr. Secker and 
Mr. Harris, of Hermes fame, appeared in 1758. Competent 
judges admired it and modern scholars have said that probably 
no Englishman could have bettered it at the time. It was 
printed by subscription, and procured for the authoress a profit 
of about £1000, thus laying the foundation of a modest fortune, 
which enabled her to come up to town most winters and meet 
the friends she valued. The price of one guinea a volume did 
not fall for some time, so that Dr. Secker, when Archbishop of 
Canterbury, once showed her a bookseller’s catalogue, saying: 
“Here, Madam Carter, see how ill I am used by the world: here 
are my sermons selling at half-price, while your Epictetus is not 
to be had under eighteen shillings.” Miss Carter’s pen had 
already contributed anonymously to the enjoyment of a different 
class of readers, and a floweret plucked by her in the Muses’ 
garden—to use the language of her time—was still blooming in 
the wreath of immortelles and willow-leaves woven by Richardson 
inmemory of the sad Clarissa. To speak plainly, her ‘Ode to 
Wisdom’ was communicated to the printer-novelist in manuscript 
by a lady who knew not the authoress, but knew it to be written 
by a woman. This exactly suited Richardson’s purpose, and 
being pleased with the verses, he inserted them in the second 
volume of ‘ Clarissa.’ The ode begins thus: 


“The solitary Bird of Night 
Thro’ the pale Shades now wings his Flight 
And quits the Time-shook Tow’r.” 


Clarissa, now forbidden to leave her apartments by the parents 
who have in vain commanded her to marry Mr. Solmes, intends to 
soothe her angry passions at her harpsichord; hearing “ the 
distant whooting of the Bird of Minerva,” she is reminded of that 
“charming ‘Ode to Wisdom,’ which does honour to our sex, as it 
was written by one of it.” She calms her mind by singing the 
last three stanzas to music of her own composition. 

Miss Talbot exclaims: “O, but your owl! How were we all 
charmed when t’other day in reading ‘Clarissa,’ out it flew and 
outdid the nightingale.” 

Miss Carter replied: “I knew nothing of its being printed in 
‘Clarissa’ till I had notice of it, to my great surprise, from a 
friend in London. I immediately wrote a twinkation to Mr. 


Richardson about it, to which I received so civil an answer that 
VOL, Ox, 21 
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I knew not how to be angry with him.” Richardson explained 
the matter, apologized, and sent the first two volumes of his yet 
unfinished work to show how the ode came in. When Gray’s 
Elegy came out, his owl was compared to Miss Carter’s by her 
intimate friends, though only qué owl. 

It was in these years that the celebrated Blue Stocking Society 
was formed and met constantly at the houses of its founders, Mrs. 
Vesey, Mrs. Boscawen and Mrs. Montagu. Nearly all the routs 
and so-called conversation-parties of London might justly be 
described by Hannah More as “not social but gregarious,” while 
the gaming-table was the only attraction offered in the houses of 
many of those who “saw company.” A rational interchange of 
thought was the only recreation not favoured. Mrs. Carter hated 
cards from her youth, and long abjured them on moral and 
religious principles. Horace Walpole tells Lady Ossory in 1795, 
how when his nephew died and he became Lord Orford, “ Mrs. 
Epictetus Carter came and wished me joy of my new title and said: 
Now I hope you will go to the House of Lords and put down 
faro.” 

The tragic play of the Gamester was at first attributed to her, 
so well were her sentiments on this subject known. ‘Therefore 
she was an enthusiastic supporter of the clever and well-read 
ladies above-mentioned, when they boldly gave parties with the 
avowed intention of talking to the distinguished men of their 
acquaintance undisturbed by either cards or tittle-tattle. 

Hither came Johnson, “ rigid Cato, awful sage,” and laid down 
the law from his chair, surrounded, like a monarch, by rows of 
male and female devotees; here fluttered Horace Walpole of the 
acid smile and seeing eye, in his lavender suit; here came Burke, 
that “master worker” when “in a holiday humour,” together 
with good Sir Joshua, the Garricks, Mrs. Siddons, and others 
who could please and instruct mankind. Here also 


“Carter taught the female train, 
The deeply wise are never vain.” 


“Bright Montagu” was the most successful of the entertainers, 
first at Hill Street and then at her magnificent “Chateau 
Portman” or Montagu House. Mrs. Carter was a favourite of 
hers, and was always welcomed and admitted to the more intimate 
meetings of the coterie, when Johnson, Lord Lyttelton, Lord Bath, 
and Dr. Beattie talked over all things human and divine. 

With these friends Mrs, Carter went to Tunbridge in 1761, 
meeting there Lady Aberdeen and Lady Mary Coke, then 
handsome and admired. She was now famous as a scholar, and 
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“one fine gentleman says to another fine gentleman upon the 
Pantiles: ‘She talks Greek faster than any woman in England, 
while the market folks stare and point their sticks at her, 
leaving their pigs and fowls to squall their hearts out, while 
they tell each other: ‘Sartain-ly she is the greatest scollard in 
the world.’ ” 

Some journeys to the Continent, also with Mrs. Montagu and 
Lord Bath, gave our parson’s daughter opportunities of viewing 
mankind in other aspects than those she was accustomed to, 
and her correspondence is interesting as showing how a fervent 
Whig never hesitated in those days to cry down the French and 
cry up the Germans. 

We may claim that Elizabeth Carter helped to influence 
English society on an important subject, though she did so in 
the indirect and unobtrusive way which was the only one open 
to our great-grandmothers. 

Those were days when the reputations of honest men or 
women were practically at the mercy of the cleverest fencer or 
the surest shot. Never dare to contradict a bully, unless you 
are ready to go out with him and remain a corpse while he wipes 
his rapier and orders a post-chaise. Your wife and children may 
be beggared, your sister’s reputation ruined: what’s that to Sir 
Courtly Homethrust? °Tis well worth his while to have a means 
of closing people’s mouths at the gaming-tables or the regimental 
mess. Thus was society governed by the sword or pistol. 

Now in 1750 Samuel Richardson was consulting with his lady 
friends about the character of his next hero, and Miss Talbot 
writes to her friend: “Pray send me, in mere hints, your idea 
of the good and agreeable man, whom everybody wants him to 
draw, but he must resolutely refuse to fight a duel: how then 
must he show (without romantic adventures or a red coat) his 
fighting bravery?” Miss Carter answered that one distinguishing 
part of his character must be an absolute superiority to false 
glory and false shame, that in essentials he must steadily oppose 
the false maxims of the world while showing a perfectly good- 
natured compliance in trifles. 

How many hints were received and worked up by Richardson 
we know not, but in 1751 we find Miss Talbot exclaiming :— 


_ “Oh, Miss Carter, did you ever call Pigmalion a fool for making an 
image and falling in love with it—and do you know that you and I are 
two Pigmalionesses? Did not Mr. Richardson ask us for some traits of 
his good man’s character! and did not we give him some! And has not 
he gone and put these and his own charming ideas intoa book and formed 
a Sir Charles Grandison? And though all the rising generation should 
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copy after him, what good will that do poor us, who must sigh and pine 
till they are educated? You may guess by this I have seen some parts of 
this admirable book, but I tell you this as a profound secret.” 


Thus was evolved the idea of The Man, the only man, the one 
Sir Charles, so universally accepted as a man of courage that he 
can refuse with impunity the challenges of his opponents. Says 
Sir Charles to Greville: “I will be yours in the evening, either 
at your own house or at my inn; but not as a duellist, sir; you 
know wy principles.” It had been necessary for him, however, 
to acquire a reputation for swordsmanship in Italy in order to 
escape the imputation of cowardice in England. And yet even 
this might not be sufficient were he not possessed of perfect grace 
and goodness, so that he hears everywhere the universal chorus: 
“ And can he then do nothing wrong ?” 

Mrs. Carter helped to drive home the nail on another occasion 
also. Dr. Hawkesworth owed to her the hints for his story of 
‘Eugenio’ in certain numbers of the Adventurer for 1753. Eugenio 
is an officer of high character and acknowledged courage who 
refuses to fight a duel, obeying in this respect the rules of the 
army, and yet he is to be deprived of his commission. Miss 
Carter, endeav.uring to obtain information which might guide her 
to a dénouement, is told that, “in spite of the rules of war, it is 
now customary to break persons for refusing a challenge. On 
what authority ? I asked. On the authority, I was told, of some 
clause there is against ungentlemanly behaviour.” In the 
Adventurer Eugenio is represented as having struck his insulting 
adversary in Pall Mall, which was within the verge of the Court. 
By a disused law still in force—the same to which Sir Walter 
Scott’s Nigel owed his imprisonment—he could be punished by 
the loss of his hand, and is therefore requested to send in his 
papers; his real offence, however, was the refusal of Ventosus’ 
challenge. 

The passing years brought Elizabeth Carter not only “ honour, 
troops of friends,” but an amount of material comfort amply 
sufficient for her ideas of what was desirable. An annuity from 
the heirs of Lord Bath in fulfilment of his wishes, another from 
Mrs. Montagu, and legacies from other friends, added to her 
own earnings and a small inheritance, enabled her to buy two 
or three small houses at Deal, held under the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. One residence was formed from two of these, and 
thither she took her aged father and watched over his declining 
years till his death in 1774. Her house is still known by her 
name, though it is no longer the last in the town, “ with a fine 
view on one side of the sea, on the other of the country.” The 
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sea-view alone remains; the low rooms have been altered and 
enlarged ; nor does the oak she planted as an acorn survive to 
preside over the pinks and roses so carefully tended in a narrow 
space. 

— Carter was a favourite both with her neighbours at Deal, 
and with people of a higher rank who lived in the country; 
Mrs. Montagu’s family, the Robinsons of Denton Court, may be 
mentioned among these. Sometimes great people from London 
came to benefit by the sea-air; Lady Holdernesse, whose husband 
was Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, resided some time in one 
or other of the quaint rennd castles of Walmer or Deal; and 
among her guests we read of Lady Mary Coke. There is a 
pleasant description of this capricious fine lady helping a country 
gitl to drive a cow up the “pretty steep green hill” behind the 
castle grounds one evening. Miss Talbot came once to Deal and 
Dover to view “that great natural object” which it would be a 
pity not to have seen once in one’s life. Lady Charlotte Finch, 
lady Lothian, Lady Dartrey and others sometimes spent the 
summer at Deal or Walmer and cheered their old friend with 
their society. 

About two years before her death, the Duke of Cumberland was 
stationed at Walmer Barracks, and added the best of honours to 
his royal rank by calling on the now venerable lady-scholar, while 
his officers and attendants waiting at the end of the street created 
a great sensation among the neighbours. 

The unfortunate Caroline, Princess of Wales, when staying in 
the neighbourhood, sent a gracious message to say that she would 
drink tea with Mrs. Carter at her usual hour, which she desired 
should not be altered, and she carried out this amiable intention 
in the kindest manner. 

Some years before, Queen Charlotte had desired that Mrs. Carter 
should be introduced to her at Lord Cremorne’s house at Chelsea. 
Such honours received from the reigning house, for whom both she 
and her father felt the most respectful loyalty, could not fail to 
cheer and please. 

Every winter she went up to town and stayed till about the 
middle of May in rooms at Clarges Street. Here she kept no 
“table,” but dined out with her numerous friends, who sent their 
chairs and carriages to fetch her. It was perhaps of her that 
Johnson was thinking when, speaking of the advantages of town, 
he said: ‘Here a lady may have well-furnished apartments, an 
elegant dress, without any meat in her kitchen.” She still 
frequented the conversation-parties at Mrs. Vesey’s and Mrs. 
Montagu’s, as well as those which met at Lady Herries’ and 
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Mrs. John Hunter’s houses after Mrs. Vesey’s death. The same 
distinguished friends still met, while younger recruits were added 
as death thinned the ranks, such as Fanny Burney and Hannah 
More, whose bright verses have immortalised the “Bas Bleu” 
meetings. “Pray,” writes Horace Walpole to this lady, “when 
will you blue-stocking yourself and come among us?” 

Mrs. Vesey declared that Mr. Gray the poet, who frequented 
her house, was made for Mrs. Carter. Richard Owen Cambridge 
“the Everything,” who was a distant connection of Mrs. Carter's 
mother, was a member of the clique. 

A funny story is told, how once at Mrs. Vesey’s in 1778, 
Mrs. Carter being absent from illness, a note arrived, which the 
warm-hearted hostess at once guessed to be from her friend’s 
brother-in-law and medical attendant. ‘‘ Oh,” said she, before 
she opened it, “ this contains an account of our dear Mrs, Carter, 
We are all interested in her health; Dr. Johnson, pray read it 
out for the benefit of the company.” There was a profound 
silence while the doctor with the utmost gravity read aloud the 
physician’s report, which in its fulness of detail appears to have 
been designed for strictly private consumption, 

The little coterie of beauax esprits, as they were sometimes called, 
was held up to ridicule by Cumberland in the Observer of 1785, 
and Queen Charlotte felt much indignation, her faithful Burney 
being among those attacked. Less distinguished people who did 
not figure among the invited guests had already cast their little 
stones. Mrs. Carter justly observes that it is sufficient “ to call 
people wits and beaua esprits, and every purpose of folly, ill-nature 
or prejudice is fully gratified, and their characters are very 
successfully set up as objects of universal terror, contempt or 
ridicule, though nobody can tell why or wherefore.” 

The institution was however dying out on account of the 
number of friends removed by death ; it had served its purpose, 
and the pleasantest of memories must have been left behind. 

The same little coterie of ladies had set on foot a charitable 
society for the poor of London, which anticipated to a certain 
extent the Charity Organisation Society, and in working for it 
Mrs. Carter showed much activity. 

She wrote little or nothing in later years, and her principal 
interest centred in the fortunes of her friends and relatives, 
particularly in the nephew who was her heir and faithful bio- 
grapher, the Rev. Montagu Pennington. 

She watched with interest the efforts of the newer literary 
lights, more particularly women, for, though she was not at oné 
with Mrs. Woolstonecraft on the subject of the “Rights of 
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women,” she was much inclined to believe, says her biographer, 
“that women had not their proper station in society, and that 
their mental powers were not rated sufficiently high.” Therefore 
Hannah More’s, Madame d’Arblay’s, and Miss Joanna Baillie’s 
works gave her peculiar pleasure. 

She lived long enough also to read and enjoy “The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” and considered it to be the finest descriptive poem 
which had been published for a long time. Her taste, therefore, 
had evidently marched with the age. 

Till she was over seventy she was hale enough to continue the 
active habits of her youth and to walk through the village of 
Upper Deal to the pretty vicarage of Northbourne, five miles off, 
in order to breakfast with her sister Mrs. Pennington, and to 
return sometimes on foot when mud or snow made the road 
impassable for carriages. 

In the evening, cheered by copious dishes of tea @ Ja Johnson, 
she would play whist for threepenny points with her neighbours, 
having relaxed something of her early severity on the subject of 
cards ; the manners of the age probably did not demand so much. 
No unseemly language was uttered in her presence ; even Punch, 
when she watched his antics in the puppet-show, became un- 
wontedly proper, and complained: “I can’t talk my own talk, the 
famous Miss Carter is here.” 

The end came peacefully at Clarges Street on February 19tb, 
1806. Thus we take leave of a wholesome-minded Englishwoman, 
who shone in her generation not by wit or genius but by solid 
acquirements, at that time much neglected by her sex, and whose 
influence was always given to the stream of tendency which 
makes for righteousness. 

And as for her portrait, is it not to be seen in the Town Hall of 
her native place among those of kings and other benefactors ? 


Marion QUEKETT. 











Plain Living and High Thinking. 


Dott and dingy, fashionable and expensive, are those side-streets 
that lie between Piccadilly and St. James’s Park. It is to one of 
the houses in these streets that I would ask my reader to transfer 
his thoughts. In a well-furnished room on the first floor stooda 
man gazing eagerly out of the window. I say “a man” advisedly, 
for it would be difficult to find one epithet that would convey an 
exact description, since the man in question looked both old and 
young at once—old perhaps by nature, and young by art, though 
it would have been hard to say to which of the two he chiefly 
owed his present appearance. 

This man, then, neither young nor old, and yet not looking 
middle-aged, had a rubicund face, glassy eyes, and a mouth which 
had a trick of being always half open. It was a face that might 
be described as negative, for it was neither a good nor yet an 
ill-natured face. 

The owner of this face, who was faultlessly dressed, looked just 
one of those fashionable nonentities that the passer-by sees 
continually coming and going in and out of the more select West- 
end clubs. 

At the present moment the rubicund face wore an anxious 
expression as it scanned the dreary vista of the almost empty 
street, 

It was not a cheerful afternoon—foggy and rainy, with gusts 
of wind occasionally moaning through the street, and mingling 
with the distant roar of the traffic in Piccadilly. 

At length our friend (if I may venture to call him so) turned 
from the window with a long-drawn sigh, and began feebly and 
drearily to pace up and down the room. He stopped at last, 
attracted by his own reflection in the mirror over the mantel- 
piece. While thus engaged in self-contemplation, the grating 
sound of a carriage-and-pair drawing up opposite the house was 
heard, followed by a hearty ring of the bell. A minute or two 
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later the door of the sitting-room was thrown open, and a clean- 
shaven spruce gentleman, a good specimen of the successful West- 
end physician, was ushered in. 

The new-comer was warmly welcomed by our friend. “ Well, 
Doctor, so you’ve come at last. What ages you have been!” 

“Only ten minutes’ grace, my dear Mr. Dennys,” replied the 
doctor laughingly. ‘“ You must have been impatient, indeed! 
Well, how are you feeling now after your change?” 

Our friend's rubicund face, which had momentarily lighted up, 
fellagain. “Ah, Doctor, not much better—not at all better in 
fact. I have done penance for the last six weeks, as you ordered. 
Dull hole on the Suffolk coast, no society, no club, broths and 
nilk puddings ad lib., walks on the boulders on the beach—oh, 
Doctor, it was a foretaste of the grave!” 

Dr. Prendergast rubbed his hands and laughed genially. 

“So you didn’t like ‘ Plain Living and High Thinking,’ as they 
call it? But you say you feel no better for it anyhow ?” 

“Not a bit, Doctor,” was the disconsolate reply. ‘I feel so 
feeble, so nervous, so melancholy, so——well, I can hardly 
describe what I feel, Doctor—so weak, and with such a nervous 
feeling about the future, so——oh, I can’t describe it! Doctor, 
what is the matter with me?” 

“Oh, out of sorts generally,” was the somewhat evasive reply 
to this very direct question. ‘You must keep very quiet; don’t 
exert yourself in any way; perfect rest is the great thing for you, 
my dear sir. Keep on with the same diet, and leave London as 
soon as you conveniently can, for some nice bracing quiet little 
seaside place.” 

“That’s impossible, Doctor,” replied the poor patient, with 
melancholy gravity. “I think I only want a little excitement to 
get me all right again. But for God’s sake, Doctor, don’t pre- 
seribe me that awful ‘ Plain Living and High Thinking’ any more!” 

Dr. Prendergast said nothing, but looked steadily out of the 
window, gently stroking bis chin, whilst his patient, sitting on a 
low chair, looked up wistfully at his face. Suddenly the physician 
tamed round, and looking hard at the upturned face, asked 
tharply— 

“ How old did you say you were, Mr. Dennys?” 

The answer did not come with the same alacrity as the question. 

“Sixty-six ; that is, I shall be sixty-seven next week.” 

“Ah, sixty-seven,” said the doctor. And then again he fell to 
looking out of the window and stroking his chin. Dr. Prender- 
gast knew that he had a disagreeable task before him, and he was 
thinking of the best way to perform it. 
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“Sixty-seven! Are you really, Mr. Dennys? Then yon are 
an old man.” 

“Great heavens, no, Doctor!” was the eager and indignant 
reply. “ Until quite lately I felt about thirty. It is only since 
last spring, after that infernal influenza, that I have been out of 
sorts, as you say, and feeling nervous and depressed. Oh, no, 
Doctor, I am not old!” 

Dr. Prendergast once more turned to the window. His patient, 
as he expected, would not help him in his task. 

“You have had a long life of pleasure, Mr. Dennys,” the 
doctor resumed. “Most men would have broken up at fifty, or 
even less, at your pace of living, but you have been fortunate,” 

“What do you mean, Doctor?” exclaimed our friend, with 
both surprise and irritation expressed in his voice. “Do you 
mean to say that I have ‘ broken up,’ as you call it? Well, you 
are wrong there, for until quite lately, as I said before, I did not 
feel a day more than thirty.” 

The doctor smiled and then sighed. He thought of the story 
of the old beau who, when at the point of death in his ninety-first 
year, declared he was being cut off in the full bloom of his youth. 

Dr. Prendergast turned from the window, and looked hard at 
the glassy eyes upturned to him. 

“My dear Mr. Dennys”—he spoke as kindly as he could, but 
yet with firmness, for he was determined to get this distasteful 
duty over—* the fact is, as you yourself must know, that you are 
breaking up; that you have had your fling, and must now settle 
down to the evening of life.” 

The glassy eyes grew bigger, and the mouth opened a little 
wider ; but probably after all the doctor was only telling « truth 
that his poor patient already knew in his heart of hearts, though 
he would not confess it, even to himself, in secret. 

The doctor proceeded. Having once made the plunge, the rest 
of his address came readily enough, and in order to cheer his 
patient the good physician concluded with a rosy sketch of 
Mr. Dennys peaceably passing his last days in a creeper-covered 
cottage near the sea, dividing his time between basking in the 
sun and listening to the ministrations of a chatty country parsol. 
But Dr. Prendergast’s word-painting was lost on his companio., 
who only stared drearily at the wall opposite, and seemed to be 
taking in nothing of the discourse. 

Suddenly Dennys roused himself, and asked a pointed though 
strange question— 

“ Doctor, tell me, shall I go to heaven?” 

“Of course,” replied the doctor, greatly surprised at the 
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abruptness and strangeness of the question. “Of course—why do 
you ask? A little preparation is required first of all; you know 
that ‘Put your house in order’ is the advice of the Bible. You can 
just spend the remainder of your time here preparing pleasantly 
and leisurely for eternal joy.” (Dr. Prendergast had a great 
reputation for well-directed eloquence.) ‘“ You have not led a bad 
life, my dear sir—at least as far as I know.” 

“Oh, I hope not, doctor” (and now poor Mr. Dennys’ face was 
growing quite animated). “I have been regularly to church almost 
every Sunday morning at St. Dorcas’ in the square close here ; 
and I have subscribed to charities—not much, but as much as I 
could spare from my small income. I have never stolen; I have 
never cheated—at least I hardly think anyone could have called 
it cheating ; indeed, I do not think I have actually broken one of 
the ten commandments; I have——” ' 

There was something so irresistibly humorous in his patient’s 
eagerness to recite his list of virtues, that the good doctor had 
to turn aside his head to hide a smile. 

“Oh yes, that is ample, I am sure, my dear sir. But do not 
take such a very serious view of the case. You have really——” 

“What sort of place is heaven, Dr. Prendergast?” inter- 
rupted Dennys eagerly. “I haven’t an idea.” 

“Oh, a place where everybody is happy,” was the response. 
“You say you are a regular church-goer, so you must have read a 
description of it in the Revelations. There are pearly gates, you 
know, and streets paved with gold, and Oh, ah! a river with 
palm-trees on its banks” (Dennys’ face still looked as glum and 
vacant as ever, and once again, in spite of the gravity of the 
subject, the doctor was fain to hide a smile); “and you will wear 
asort of long snowy robe, and carry a golden harp; or perhaps 
you will become a disembodied spirit, and then your head will float 
about the clouds with a pair of wings attached” (and here again 
the worthy doctor turned aside to smile, as he thought of poor 
Dennys’ rosy phiz with the half-open mouth and vacant, watery 
eyes, floating about the skies, upheld by a pair of orthodox 
cherub’s wings). ‘But, to be serious, and to descend to earthly 
matters, I will write out a prescription for you, and don’t forget 
to keep quiet—that’s the great thing. I fear I have been talking 
to you in a flippant vein, so I think I had better call on my way 
home on the Rey. Angelus Thomas, your curate at St. Dorcas’, and 
tell him to come and see you, and cheer youa bit. He can give 
you® more authentic account of Paradise, no doubt, than I can. 
Come, be cheerful, ‘a merry heart goes all the day.’ By Jove! 
what an age I have been gossiping here—good-bye, my dear 
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Mr. Dennys; see you again to-morrow. I won’t forget to call for 
Mr. Angelus (it would be no use to try and get hold of your 
vicar). Good-bye.” 

There was a shuffle down the staircase, a slamming of the front 
door, and a moment after the doctor’s carriage rattled down the 
street. 

Dennys sank wearily on to the sofa, and began to stare blankly 
up at the ceiling. Quiet again reigned supreme; an occasional 
cab passing down the street, a splashing of rain now and again on 
the window-panes, and the dull distant roar from Piccadilly were 
the only sounds to break the silence. 

The French clock on the mantel-piece chimed half-past three, 
Dennys roused himself and moaned. He then leapt up and looked 
anxiously out of the window. Ob, how lonely it was! Had he 
no friend who would come and see him? Not one of all those 
men he had associated with? He longed even for the arrival of 
the Rev. Angelus, the ritualistic and somewhat effeminate curate 
of St. Dorcas’. 

Now and again he fancied he saw some friend struggling up the 
street against the wind and rain; but the door-bell never rang, 
and Dennys began to find the loneliness and stillness more and 
more horrible. 

Was he really forgotten and deserted? Yes, he remembered 
poor Levant, who had been so popular in his set, and how they all 
(and he himself amongst them) had never visited him in his 
dreary rooms where he lay ill for months before he died. Some 
of the more punctilious had indeed left cards, and one or two even 
had gone to his funeral, and that no doubt was the treatment in 
store for himself; and Dennys began to feel the truth of the 
platitude, “ how hollow the world really is.” 

If our poor friend had been a better-read man, and had 
occasionally dipped into classic literature, instead of only and 
always into the World or the Pink’Un, he might have learnt 
that the inhabitants of the Castle of Indolence (of which chdteau 
Mr. Dennys had been an unconscious inmate for the last forty 
years and more) never allowed the sickness or feebleness of 
boon-companion to interfere with the usual round of pleasure. 
On the contrary, the sick and weak were immediately removed to 
a dreary dungeon beneath the castle, so that the happiness of the 
brilliant throng might not be disturbed even by the sight of pain 
and misery. 

But never having read a line of Thomson, Dennys experienced 
the result, before profiting by the warning. 

And so he was caged up in this lonely room, forgotten by his 
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friends, disliked by his relations (if these latter ever thought of 
him at all), for as a man of fashion Dennys had always looked 
down on and ignored his own family ; and having invested every 
penny he had in an annuity, there was no prospect of any 
expectant heir to come and minister to his old age. 

Such would the future be. What then was the past? A long 
list of pleasures—balls, suppers, the opera, hunting, driving, 
yachting, trips abroad, made up a sufficiently attractive past. 
And was the remembrance of all this pleasure to be the sole 
comfort of the end of his life ? 

Dennys, now lying on the sofa, reflected on these brilliant 
senes—on his social conquests; on the comfortable orderly life 
of the London clubs; on bygone gay doings in Paris—masked 
balls, suppers with frail beauties at the Café de la Paix, the 
glittering life of the boulevards; of winters in Rome and Egypt; 
of pleasant wanderings in Spain; of sunshine and rouge-et-noir on 
the Riviera. 

And all this was gone for ever! Yes, he was old; he had been 
told so to his face by a first-rate physician. 

Feverish and despairing, Dennys leapt up from the sofa, and, 
efter another wild and imploring look down the street, rang the 
bell furiously, and then began pacing up and down the floor. 

A slatternly maid at length bounced into the room, and at 
Dennys’ orders eventually brought up a cup of black coffee and 
aglass of liqueur brandy. The wretched man tossed off the 
coffee and liqueur, and then set to work again to pace the floor 
like a caged lion. 

He felt more and more nervous and depressed; despair and 
intense excitement seemed to possess him. Would nobody come 
to him, not even little Mr. Angelus ? 

Dennys flung himself down once more on the sofa, and thought 
of the future. He lay thus a long time staring vacantly at a 
certain picture on the wall opposite to him, and gradually his 
features became more set, and his breathing less hurried. After 
along time the chime of the French clock aroused him. Staring 
vacantly, and with clenched teeth, he quietly rose and walked to 
the mantelpiece, where he stood for some moments, his head 
testing on his hand. 

Despair and cowardice had won the day. Life was not worth 
living—or rather life as a round of pleasures was over, and any 
other life would be unbearable. 


With stealthy step Dennys moved across the room, and gently 
ind noiselessly took down a small ornamented pistol from a 
carved bracket; he then carefully blew off the dust from it, and 
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examined it. It was a handsome little weapon, intended ap 
parently more for ornament than use, and was a souvenir of » 
pleasant trip across the Spanish frontier that a former frien 
and he had made together years ago from Biarritz. But at this 
moment the sight of the pistol seemed to recall no pleasant 
recollection, for Dennys never paused, but, opening a desk, took 
out a paper parcel. This parcel was slowly opened, and the 
pistol carefully and deliberately loaded with the contents. The 
wretched man’ then walked back to the mantelpiece, cocked the 
trigger, and touched his forehead with the cold gleaming metal 
of the barrel. Then he paused, lowered the pistol, and looked at 
himself in the mirror. The sight of his distorted face made his 
whole frame quiver like an aspen leaf for a moment; then the 
hand rose again, and a minute afterwards a sharp report rang 


through the house, just as the door-bell below was tinkling. 
* * * * * 


The suicide created quite a little sensation for a few days. 
The affair was honoured with paragraphs in all the daily papers, 
and even in some of the weekly fashionable gazettes. 

Poor little Mr. Angelus was terribly overcome, and his nerves 
have not yet recovered from the shock of that terrible moment 
when he heard the pistol-shot in the room upstairs. He has been 
for a long time the object of much sympathy from the fashionable 


womankind who attend St. Dorcas’. 

But in his heart of hearts the popular little curate has mis- 
givings, and secretly regrets that he went to Lady Tattle’s to tea 
and muffins (combined with gossip on vestments and altar-lights), 
instead of setting off directly to see poor Mr. Dennys on that 
eventful day when Dr. Prendergast asked him to do so. 
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The Birds of Cennyson. 


Tas is an age of anthologies of all sorts. Amongst many others 
there is one entitled ‘ Poets on Poets,’ filled with the somewhat 
unsatisfactory scraps of commendation which the genus irrita- 
lile have vouchsafed to one another. But it is strange that no 
me has gathered an anthology of what poets have sung about 
those “ wild little poets,” the birds, Such a posy would be full of 
all the best poets’ flowers. Catullus, Hafiz, Shakespeare, Shelley 
—our first thoughts suggest a host of favourite poems; and in our 
own day how many beautiful things that deserve to be classic could 
be culled from Tennyson! In a previous paper, on the Flowers 
and Trees of Tennyson, I have tried to show how greatly observant, 
how finely reminiscent of everyday sights without bathos, the late 
Laureate was. The same affectionate intimacy, as of one who 
knows his England to the core, is obvious in his references to 
birds, He feels, as a great novelist has said :— 


“We could never have loved the earth so well if we had had no child- 
hood in it—if it were not the earth where the same flowers come up again 
every spring that we used to gather with our tiny fingers as we sat lisping 
to ourselves on the grass—the same hips and haws on the autumn hedge- 
rows—the same redbreasts that we used to call ‘ God’s birds,’ because they 
did no harm to the precious crops. What novelty is worth that sweet 
monotony where everything is known, and loved because it is known? .. . 
These familiar flowers, these well-remembered bird-notes, this sky with 
its fitful brightness, these furrowed and grassy fields, each with a sort of 
personality given to it by the capricious hedgerows—such things as these 
are the mother tongue of our imagination, the language that is laden with 


all the subtle, inextricable associations the fleeting hours of our childhood 
left behind them.” 


But there is something more than this affectionate intimacy to be 
noted in the case of Tennyson. Much has doubtless been written 
about his attitude to Nature; it may suffice to note here that it 
8 perhaps more complete as an attitude than that of any other 
modern poet, and more suited to the needs of to-day. Wordsworth, 
though to the reading public specially associated with Nature, 
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had not so complete an outlook. With him, Nature was a great 
mystery, a passion which perhaps took the place of his limited 
feeling for passionate human love; but he and his warm admirer, 
Matthew Arnold, who is now taking his place with Tennyson 
and Browning as the third great Victorian poet, both lost, and 
are likely daily to lose, much of their value to modern readers 
by being so antagonistic to science. They wasted a good deal 
of sentiment, a good deal of foolish denunciation and, it must 
be confessed, a good deal of ignorance, which might have been 
better displayed elsewhere, on the subject. Science need not 
be the foe of poetry any more than of religion, and the two when 
they go hand in hand glorify one another. True it is, as Virgil* 
in a passage of strangely modern tone suggested, that Nature's 
warmest admirer and deepest student need not be a naturalist, 
but if he is, so much the better. Nature has secrets of her 
own to give us; a “wise passiveness,” which was Wordsworth’s 
attitude, is not enough for the thinking man. We are glad then 
to note in Tennyson, besides all the exquisite expression “of 
Nature gilded by the gracious charm of letters,” the evidences of 
a great and wide knowledge of science. ‘In Memoriam” in 
itself, viewed merely as an exposition of the truths of modem 
science, is a great achievement in literature. It cannot be too 
often repeated for the benefit of many poets and critics who carp 
at the things that they know not, that Darwin is not irreverent, 
but a great seer, whose “criticism of life” may well appear in 
the work of the foremost poet of our age. 

The most striking feature of Tennyson’s references to Nature is 
not only their accuracy, but their completeness. Nothing, indeed, 
seems too small or insignificant for him to notice. A whole 
article might almost be written on his treatment of insects in his 
poetry, beginning with “ the blue fly on the pane,” which moved 
the sneers of Lord Lytton. 

The “ yellow-banded bees” are, of course, public property as 4 
poetical commonplace ; but where else could we find the chrysalis, 
cobwebs, the brilliant array of the emperor-moth, the “ burnished 
flies ” of summer, the “ high-elbowed grigs that leap in summer 
grasses,’ the cockchafer (a “buzzard-clock” in picturesque 
dialect), all laid under contribution for poetry, and touched with 
@ new grace? 

Boldest of all, perhaps, is the mention of “ the blue woodlouse,” 
which professed readers of Tennyson will never believe in the 
existence of till their eyes have convinced them. In the “Idylls” 
we come across two such lowly subjects of simile as the “ worm 


* Georg. 2, 483 foll. 
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which draws in the withered leaf And makes it earth,” and the 
insect in its caddis-state is compared to rough cloth worn over 
armour. How daringly simple, how sure of himself is the poet 
who can say that Lancelot (in “ Guinevere”) plucks Modred from 
the walls “as the gardener’s hand Picks from the colewort a green 
caterpillar ” ! 

No attempt within the limits of this paper is made to give an 
exhaustive account of Tennyson’s references to the world of birds; 
bat, though it is difficult in the case if a poet so rarely common- 
place, so commonly felicitous to select at all, the writer hopes that, 
besides many favourite passages, there may be some new beauties 
not so well known brought to light, and some new points not 
always appreciated or understood as they might be. Here as 
elsewhere the master’s hand echoes the best work of others, and 
plays on the same theme of words with slight differences 
throughout a long and productive career—features of his style 
well known to all who have studied it with care. 

At the head of the race of birds naturalists fitly place the 
splendid family of eagles, which also include the falcons and the 
hawks. It is this sense of power and isolation in the eagle which 
lays its eggs “almost beyond eye-reach,” which has made it “ the 
royal eagle” (“Gareth and Lynette”)—the proud blazon on the 
imperial standard of masterful nations. This feeling is well 
expressed in the fine “‘ Fragment—The Eagle” :— 


“He clasps the crag with crooked hands; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring’d with the azure world he stands. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls.” 


The first line of this little poem seems somewhat bold; the 
tagle’s claws, big and sharp as befits a bird of prey, are, one would 
think, too clearly claws to be softened into “hands.” Perhaps 


here Tennyson is, as often, half unconsciously echoing Virgil, 
whose line— 


“Prensantemque uncis manibus capita aspera montis” (Aen. vi., 360)— 


8 almost literally translated, though the hands there are not 
uetaphorical, but belong to a shipwrecked mariner. 

A picturesque epithet appears in “Let the wild Lean-headed 
fagles yelp alone.” One of the leading characteristics of the 
beet's style is the use of many new-compounded words. Effective 


instances of such coinage, which, generally, in Tennyson’s case, 
VOL, Ox, 2k 
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deserves to become current, are the words “eagle-height,” used 
by Becket : “ At such an eagle-height I stand,” and the noun used 
in “ Demeter”: “I stared from every eagle-peak.” Elsewhere in 
metaphor, the Princess, just before the exquisite little Swallow-song, 
says: “ Hope, a poising eagle, burns Above the unrisen morrow,” 
Gareth wearied his mother with importunate prayers :— 


“Until she let me fly discaged to sweep 
The ever-highering eagle-circles up 
To the great Sun of Glory, and thence swoop 
Down upon all things base, and dash them dead.” 


The passage of “The Golden Year ”— 


“Shall eagles not be eagles? wrens be wrens? 
Tf all the world were falcons, what of that? 
The wonder of the eagle were the less, 

But he not less the eagle ”— 


was no doubt suggested by Shakespeare, who (King Richard III, 
Act i, Scene 3) has— 
“T cannot tell; the world is grown so bad 
That wrens make prey where eagles dare not perch.” 


Closely allied to the eagles are the falcons and hawks. To the 
old-fashioned and picturesque sport of faleoning with its mysterious 
terms, Tennyson has several references, but his play, Te Falcon, 
based on an Italian source, is uninteresting and one of his weakest 
performances. The sparrow-hawk is associated with the wild 
Edyrn, son of Nudd, in “ Enid,’ whose turbulent lawlessness 
Geraint overcame. The bird is admirably chosen for his character, 
for though of reckless courage, it is the most difficult and 
refractory of all hawks, and Wood says that if several of these 
birds are placed in the same cage they will fight each other 
a Voutrance, exactly in the style of the knights of Arthur’s time. 

The owl’s musical note, “ Tu-whit, Tu-who!” has made this 
family of nocturnal revellers a favourite one with poets. Coleridge 
somewhere claims the credit of first using their cry in poetry, and 
Tennyson has somewhat fancifully, if prettily, played upon it in 
the second of his little “Songs to the Owl,” the last stanza of 
which runs :— 


“T would mock thy chaunt anew; 
But I cannot mimick it; 
Not a whit of thy tuwhoo, 
Thee to woo to thy tuwhit, 
Thee to wco to thy tuwhit, 
With a lengthen’d loud halloo, 
Tuwhoo, tuwhit, tuwhit, tuwhoo-o-o.” 
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Coleridge was inaccurate, as often, in his claim, for Shakespeare 
had preceded him, and Tennyson’s “First Song to the Owl” is 
clearly modelled after that at the end of Love's Labour’s Lost, 
where “ Hiems, winter,” is “ maintained by the owl” :— 


** When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
Tu-who; 
Tu-whit, tu-who, a merry note...” 


That solemn aspect of the bird, which has made it so often 
employed for human caricature, and associated it with Minerva as 
the wise bird, even when spectacles were not in fashion, is well 
given in the capital line in dialect— 


“While ’e sit like a great glimmer-gowk wi’ ’is glasses athurt ’is noiise.” 


“I would mock thy chaunt anew; But I cannot mimick it,” says 
the poet in his “Second Song to the Owl,” but on an autumn 
evening this is an easy matter; the owls hoot or “ whoop” quite 
loudly on a note (a deep A flat), and will answer readily a good 
imitator of their tone. 

Next comes the bird which with the lark we may fancy divides 
our poet’s especial love; it is mentioned all over his work. Who 
can forget the exquisite Swallow-song of “ The Princess ” ?— 


“O Swallow, Swallow, flying, flying South, 

Fly to her, and fall upon her gilded eaves, 
And tell her, tell her, what I tell to thee. 

* ~ ~ ~ 
O Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow, and light 
Upon her lattice, I would pipe and trill, 
And cheep and twitter twenty million loves. 

* * * * 
O tell her, Swallow, that thy brood is flown: 
Say to her, I do but wanton in tke South, 
But in the North long since my nest is made. 


* co x 


= 


O Swallow, flying from the golden woods, 
Fly to her, and pipe and woo her, and make her mine, 
And tell her, tell her, that I follow thee.” 


What in spite of the absence of the rhyme which supports most 
lyricists, could be more successfully lyrical and birdlike than this ? 
It has all the ease and grace of the “sparrow” of Catullus. It is 
dificult indeed to refrain from quoting the whole poem, but there 
is much to mention elsewhere. In the line “while the prime 
swallow dips his wing,” Tennyson has adopted—or rather revived, 

2K 2 
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—an epithet from earlier poets. “Prime” means not “ first-rate” 
as now, but “of the spring ”—the first season of the year. 

The swallow is well known to naturalists as one of the most 
capricious feeders, always varying its food. Tennyson knows 
what his swallows eat, and has put it in the “ Poet’s song” :— 


“The swallow stopped as he hunted the fly.” 
And again in the instance— 
“The mayfly is torn by the swallow, the sparrow speared by the shrike,” 


where he has noted the awful ravening warfare of Nature, so 
“careful of the type,” so “ careless of the single life,” which Darwin 
was the first to make us realise. 

One of the most exquisite passages of bird metaphor probably 
ever penned by a poet is that of “In Memoriam” (canto 48). 
Sorrow— 


“Takes when harsher moods remit, 
What slender shade of doubt may flit, 


And makes it vassal unto Jove. 
. /~ * 


Nor dare she trust a larger lay, 
But rather loosens from the lip 
Short swallow flights of song that dip 
Their wings in tears and skim away.” 


To the swallow too we may accredit the tender lines of Demeter 
to Persephone :— 


“Faint as a climate-changing bird that flies 
All night across the darkness, and at dawn 
Fails on the threshold of her native land, 
And can no more, thou camest, O my child! 


Flying blushes are most poetically compared to flitting swallows, 
and their regular migration and return is frequently dwelt on in 
metaphor. Philip says to Mary: “ Yet I will be your swallow and 
return; but now I cannot bide.” Harold is “sick as an autumn 
swallow for a voyage.” Bird-lore suggests itself naturally to 
Tennyson to explain human relationships :— 


“The swallow and the swift are near akin, 
But thou art closer to this noble prince, 
Being his own dear sister.” 


Closely akin also to the swallow family are the martins. The 
house-martin, if soberly clad, is a beautiful little bird, and as 
its name, Chelidon Urbica, implies, builds its home of clay with 
the greatest confidence even near a human window. Who has 
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not seen the “ martin-haunted eaves,” and the skilfal architecture 
of nests which suggested the picture of Sir Galahad passing— 


* Down to the little thorpe that lies so close, 
And almost plastered like a martin’s nest 
To these old walls.” 


The king-fisher, the most gorgeously decorated of all our 
indigenous birds, is probably referred to in “underneath the 
barren bush, Flits by the sea-blue bird of March,” but the actual 
words here used must be referred to a classical source. Alcman 
is a poet of whom very little has survived and very little is familiar 
even to the classical scholar, but the words advrdpdupos elapos 
sous (Frag. 26) seem certainly the source of Tennyson’s ex- 
pression. In other cases he owes some fine expressions to 
fragments of Greek poets, jewels which his unerring eye has 
noticed and reset for modern readers. 

The little cycle of songs entitled “The Window ” is full of the 
praises of the wren, as its other title implies. The fiery activity 
of the little birds whisking from branch to branch is well rendered. 
“The fire-crown’d king of the wrens” here mentioned seems to 
be the “ fire-crested wren,” a rarer variation of the golden-crested 
species with a still brighter crest of fiery orange. It is quite a 
rare bird, but nothing is rare to the keen eye of Tennyson. 

We now come to the “ Luscininae,” those “ song-warblers” who 
have pre-eminent claims on the notice of the singer of “ bird’s 
love and bird’s song,” “ men’s song and men’s love,” if indeed such 
a comparison be not matter for laughter in these latter days when 
the simplicity of our natural songsters does little to suggest the 
sickly mosaic of fantastic phrases, and the decadent artistic 
passimism of most of the minor poets of the day. Chief of these 
warblers is the far-famed nightingale (Luscinia Philomela), which 
has been many a time “married to immortal verse.” The bird 
seems to be rather local, but most people have probably heard it 
some time or other. Tennyson, while at Cambridge, may well 
have heard hardly a mile out on the town on the Trumpington 
Road such a chorus of song as the present writer enjoyed one 
summer’s night, when the trees seemed full of innumerable 
melodists. The Bulbul or oriental nightingale, so often celebrated 
by Hafiz and Sadi, which finds a fitting place in the ‘ Recollections 
of the Arabian Nights’ and a passage of Eastern metaphor in 
“The Princess,” differs from its English compeer in boasting a 
gaudy plumage, but, if travellers may be trusted, our English 
bird is, if plain in the neatness of his attire, far the better 
songster. Yet the oriental writers refer to their bird on every 
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page. A cynic would account for this by the fact that “ nightin- 
gale” in Persian rhymes with “ rose” and “ wine.” The male birdis 
plain in appearance, but the hen is still more soberly attired, and, 
it need hardly be said, does not, as many poets following Greek 
legend have supposed, sing, but merely lays those four or five 
olive-green eggs, of which Tennyson has so exquisitely said: 
“The music of the moon Sleeps in the plain eggs of the 
nightingale.” 

A question difficult to decide is whether this sustained and 
varied melody,* so well described in— 


“As ’twere a hundred-throated nightingale, 
The strong tempestuous treble throbbed and palpitated,” 


is an expression of gaiety or sadness. Milton indeed, in one of 
the most melodious lines in English— 


“Sweet bird that shunn’st the noise of folly, 


Most musical, most melancholy !”— 

and all traditions classical and oriental, are in favour of the 
mournful intent, but this view was of course necessitated by the 
form of the classical legend of “ Philomela,” and others find 
nothing melancholy in the passionate fluting of the unseen bird; 
so Tennyson: “A sudden nightingale, Saw thee and flash’d into 
a frolic of song And welcome”—even in “ Demeter,” a classical 
poem. And again he says:— 


“ And all about us pealed the nightingale 
Rapt in her song, and careless of the snare.” 


One great feature of Tennyson’s references to birds is his full 
and felicitous vocabulary, seen for instance to great advantage in 
the Swallow-song of “The Princess.” One can well believe the 
story of the man who sat up all night searching for the adjective, 
and was annoyed and pleased at the same time to discover, when 
he had found it at last, that Tennyson had used it before him. 
Bryant, a poet of by no means contemptible taste and expression, 
wrote in his “ Death of the Flowers ” :— 


“The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrub the jay, 
And from the woodtop calls the crow through all the gloomy day.” 


Tennyson would never have gathered up two such different 
notes as those of the jay and the crow in one verb, still less would 
he have sanctioned the reading of “caws” for “calls” as Bryant 


* White (‘Nat. Hist. of Selborne,’ Lett. xlv.) speaks of “ their transi- 
tions as so rapid, that he cannot well ascertain their key.” 
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is reported to have done. Jays, as a wonderful appreciation of 
the bird by America’s foremost humourist will not let us forget, 
do not “ caw,” but laugh. 

Of the nightingale and the lark the word “ warble ” is admirably 
descriptive, and the English poet uses it with great effect in the 
refrain of the touching lyric “In the Garden at Swainston ””—the 
garden where he first conceived “ Maud,” a poem full of all the 
midsummer passion, which the nightingale and Heine (and few 
other singers) bring before us so vividly. 

To those who have really heard the bird, and know its music 
well, “jug, jug” is surely not a fair reproduction of its voice; a 
passage of ‘Tennyson’s with a bold originality expresses it better. 
The grandmother, in the rather weak poem of that title, shows, as is 
usual with a rustic, no fine appreciation of the note in her “ Whit, 
whit, whit in the bush beside me chirrupt the nightingale,” but 
in“ The Princess” we read :—“ At my ear Bubbled the nightingale 
and heeded not.” This bold expression seems to render the liquid 
quality of note which distinguishes the nightingale from other 
birds better than other poets have done with all their raptures 
careless or elaborated. ‘The same fine discrimination, far above 
the mere verbal prettiness which some can only see in Tennyson, 
is marked in the passage where the delicate modulations of Enid’s 
voice moved Geraint—- 


“ And made him like a man abroad at morn, 
When first the liquid note, beloved of men, 
Comes flying over many a windy wave 
To Britain, and in April suddenly 
Breaks from a coppice gemm’d with green and red, 
And he suspends his converse with a friend 
To think or say ‘There is the nightingale.’” 


In this passage, and in the epithet “sudden,” Tennyson points 
to one of the chief charms of the bird, which is, that it sings 
unseen, thus cleverly anticipating the best arrangement of modern 
orchestras. In Italy, if we may trust Pliny, it was cleverer still, 
being taught by Drusus and Germanicus to deliver long oratorical 
passages in Latin and Greek. This is as bad as Hans Andersen’s 
story of the artificial clockwork bird, and we are glad to think 
that no such professional training in England has substituted 
artificial prose for the natural melody which rings through the 
woods “full-toned in middle May.” We have no space to do 
more than refer to “The Gardener’s Daughter,” “The Palace of 
Art,” and that strangely-neglected poem “The Ancient Sage,” for 
further notice of the nightingale. 

After the nightingale are classed the redbreast or robin, and 
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those “ winged nothings,” the titmice. The robin, a most con- 
bative bird, is well known for the strange friendships which it 
strikes up with man, even going so far as to drive other birds 
jealously from its friend. Tennyson has a twice-repeated line— 


“ As careful robins eye the delver’s toil ”— 


which suggests something of the formality of the eighteenth- 
century manner, and is not so successful as many of the natural 
images of the “Idylls of the King.” A reference in “ Enoch 
Arden” is more picturesque, and shows the deft hand which so 
often wrote well of our wretched English weather, and even 
glorified an autumn fog— 


“On the high-naked tree the robin piped 
Disconsolate, and thro’ the dripping haze 
The dead weight of the dead leaf bore it down.” 


All will recall one of the many signs of the prime season of the 
year in “ Locksley Hall ”— 


“In the spring a fuller crimson comes upon the robin’s breast.” 


The titmice are singularly lively little birds. They “ glance” 
(as is said in “ The Progress of Spring”), and are among the birds 
which share the lover’s joy at “ Ay ”—- 


* Look how they tumble the blossom, the mad little tits!” 


Maud, the exquisite, wins all flowers and birds, and “ the titmouse 
hopes to win her With its chirrup at her ear.” 

To the blackbird a whole poem has been addressed, which, 
though written in elaborate and polished style, hits off well the 
glories of the golden bill, and that other marked characteristic of 
the bird—a taste for ripe fruit, especially cherries—which often 
brings it to an untimely end. 

The song thrush or throstle (Turdus musicus) takes a high rank 
among singing birds, and has also been noticed by Tennyson in 4 
separate poem of his later years, full of the spring, and, if some- 
what marred by over repetition, fit to stand besides his “Swallow,” 
if only for the phrase “ my wild little poet.” In his “ Juvenilia” 
he wrote somewhat affectedly, “the callow throstle lispeth,” but 
later, in— 

“Then while a sweeter music wakes, 
And thro’ wild March the throstle calls,” 


he has done more justice to this simple songster. 
The missel thrush (Turdus viscivorus), which is larger than its 
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prother, the song thrush, is quite as musical, and may be referred 
to in “In Memoriam ” (91)— 


“When rosy plumelets tuft the larch, 
And rarely pipes the mounted thrush.” 


The crow family includes the well-known jay, whose Latin 
title, Garrulus glandularius (a talkative eater of acorns), is more 
descriptive than usual. The bird’s sarcastic sounding cry is well 
hit off in— 

“Thro’ damp holts new flushed with may 
Ring sudden scritches of the jay.” 


The word italicised is an instance of Tennyson’s careful reworking 
of his material. He wrote originally “laughters of the jay,” but 
reserved this expression for the woodpecker in a poem now 


omitted from his works. His portrait gallery of fair maids once 
included “ Kate ”— 


“I know her by her angry air, 
Her bright black eyes, her bright black hair, 
Her rapid laughter, wild and shrill, 
As laughters of the woodpecker 
From the bosom of the hill.” 


Keenly critical indeed and fine in taste was the poet who could 
afford to omit such things from his works! A similar reference, 
however, to the woodpecker survives in “The Princess ”— 


“ And Lilia woke with sudden-shrilling mirth 
An echo like a ghostly woodpecker 
Hid in the ruins.” 


Of all birds, crows and rooks are considered the most pro- 
phetical and ominous. The Arab says, “I have seen the raven of 
separation.” The “fatal raven” was the device of Odin and the 
Danish standard; Cicero was forewarned of his death by these 
“sad presaging” birds; Shakespeare calls them “night’s black 
agents.” This is, perhaps, due to their solemn black plumage. 

The crow, raven and rook, are all very alike in appearance, and 
Tennyson (like Shakespeare in Macbeth, iii, 2) does not care to 
distinguish them, ¢.g., “ the many-wintered crow leads the clanging 
rookery home.” An interesting query arises here. Was the 
epithet “many-wintered” suggested by Shakespeare's Phoenix 
and Turtle, “Thou treble-dated crow,” or by Horace with his 
annosa corniz (Od. iii., 17. 13)? Both sources were so often 


drawn upon by the poet that we cannot decide for either with 
certainty. 
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For the ominous use of the bird, ef. “ For a raven ever croaks 
at my side, Keep watch and ward, keep watch and ward”; and in 
“‘ Guinevere ’— 


“A blot in heaven, the Raven, flying high, 
Croak’d, and she thought, ‘He spies a field of death.’” 


Tennyson has noted the fondness of rooks for elm trees in “The 
Princess” and “The May Queen” has—“The building rook'l 
caw from the windy tall elm tree.” We may content ourselves 
with two more references. There is— 


“ Autumn with a noise of rooks 
That gather in the waning woods ”— 


and a passage in “ Maud ”— 


“Birds in the high Hall-garden, 
When twilight was falling, 
Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 
They were crying and calling.” 


Concerning which Mrs. Ritchie has told a pleasant story. The 
“Maud, Maud, Maud,” represents “ caw, caw, caw,” and Tennyson 
expected those to whom he read his poem to realise this with as 


fine an ear for sound as his own. 

The striking phrase of the “Battle of Brunanburh ”—“ the 
horny-nibb’d raven ”—is due to the Anglo-Saxon chronicler there 
translated. Nothing is more remarkable than the fine instinct 
with which the poet preserves other men’s flowers for his own 
posies. He was, like Keats, a “lover of fine phrases.” 

All the crow family, which includes the magpie and jackdaw, 
are great conversationalists. This feature is happily referred to 
in the lines to F. D. Maurice— 


“You'll have no scandal while you dine, 
But honest talk and wholesome wine, 
And only hear the magpie gossip 
Garrulous under a roof of pine.” 


The jackdaw can talk too, but he is more mischievous than the 
magpie, and his vivacious chatter seems often not quite good- 
humoured, as the epithet of “In Memoriam” hints— 


“ce 
. 


. quarry trench’d along the hill, 
And haunted by the wrangling daw.” 


Human metaphor applied to birds is bold, but generally 
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successful with Tennyson. It is effective in “The starling claps 
his tiny castanets.” But such versatility of expression leads into 
dangerous pitfalls, and, lest we should seem to praise indis- 
criminately, we quote from an early poem, “ Cries of the partridge 
like a rusty key Turn’d in a lock.” This is over grotesque, and 
not particularly happy. In the same poem (“The Lover’s Tale”), 
a general reference to birds, “Till thou wake refresh’d, Then 
when the first low matin chirp hath grown Full quire,” is rather 
affected and formal. 

A passing reference to the humble sparrow who, with his 
“chirrup on the roof,” adds to the dreary loneliness of “ Mariana,” 
and supplies Geraint with a scornful image— 


“O wretched set of sparrows, one and all, 
Who pipe of nothing but of sparrow-hawks ”— 


brings us to the linnets. Their song, though not powerful, is 
very sweet, and aptly compared to that of women, whose voices 
should, on good authority, be “low and soft.” The lyrics of “The 
Princess ” are introduced by the words— 


“.. . the women sang 
Between the rougher voices of the men, 
Like linnets in the pauses of the wind.” 


There are at least three references to the bird in “In 
Memoriam ” which will be familiar to readers. Naturalists say 
that linnets prefer the seed of the thistle to other food: so 


Tennyson makes the little novice’s father in “ Guinevere” 
behold 


“three spirits mad with joy 
Come dashing down on a tall wayside flower, 
That shook beneath them as the thistle shakes, 
When three gray linnets wrangle for the seed.” 


Few birds are better known than the linnet, yet many have 
failed to recognise it, says Wood, as it is one of those which 
“make ready for their bridal time by change of feather.” 

The exquisite skylark (Alauda arvensis) is very fully noticed by 
Tennyson, and indeed by all the poets who cannot fail to love so 
“blithe a spirit.” The present poet-laureate, in a quatrain on 
the Postman-poet, wrote— 


“O Lark-like poet! carol on, 
Lost in dim light an unseen trill... 


” 
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and was accused in the daily papers of poetical larceny from “I, 
Memoriam ” (canto 115)— 





“ And drown’d in yonder living blue, 





The lark becomes a sightless song.” ~ 
All this is most unfair and in the best slashing and ignorant ! 
style affected by the literary critics of the daily newspapers. Ty i beg 
begin with, the passage is nothing like a plagiarism; one might 
as well say that Tennyson had copied Wordsworth, or cut out on 
the same grounds at least half of Mr. William Watson’s work. 4 
slight study of Tennyson would show that he has often copied (J ™ 
much more literally the work of earlier men without incurring  ™ 
blame or acknowledging his debt. His successor is then quite at 
liberty to echo him, and could hardly, if the passage quoted is 
really an echo, choose a better source to copy from. No one 
pretends that the present laureate is the equal of his predecessor 
in the office; but all serious students of literature must regret aN 
the foolish and unjust attacks on him which are fashionable st W 
present, 
On the subject of the skylark perhaps Shelley has said the most h 


notable things; but, exquisite as his poem is, one feels that he 
writes not of the bird itself as seen everywhere, but of an ideal 
lark, a beautiful abstraction too philosophic and vaguely atm- 
spheric to recall reality. ‘Tennyson’s lark, on the contrary, is 10 
dream or vision, but the living pleasure and delight of our English 
country life. It is pleasant to notice that the chief modem 
representative society of our English farmers—the “British 
Produce Supply Association ”—has refused to trade in larks. 

The many references which Tennyson makes to the lark also 
illustrate two notable points in his style. One is the use of 
compound adjectives, which appears in “ the quick lark’s closest- 
caroll’d strains,” and “lavish carol of clear-throated larks.” He 
has also a great fondness for negative words. “ Sightless” occurs 
in the passage of “In Memoriam” (canto 115) quoted above, and 
in the silent isle of “The Voyage of the Maeldwne” there was “a 
songless lark.” Faith “hears the lark within the songless egg” 
in “ The Ancient Sage.” 

The rapid flight of the bird is well rendered in “The 
Princess ”— 


“Morn by morn the lark 
Shot up and shrilled in flickering gyres,” 


and, when the spring is come, “upleaps the lark gone wild to 
welcome her.” The lark “drops down” at the poet's feet. 
Indeed the course of the bird from earth to heaven is so swift 
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that it is gone almost before it has been seen. This is expressed 
in an idiomatic perfect tense in “ The Flight ”"— 


“listen how the birds 
Begin to warble yonder in the budding orchard trees! 
The lark has past from earth to Heaven upon the morning breeze!” 


A lyrical song of his latest period in “The Promise of May” 
begins— 

“O happy lark, that warblest high 
Above thy lowly nest.’ 

The “Idylls of the King” are full of the most natural and 
mstudied similes: Gareth “would whistle rapid as any lark,” 
and Lancelot says— 

“ Always in the quiet house I heard 
Clear as a lark, high o’er me as a lark, 
A sweet voice singing in the topmost tower.” 


The barge in “ Morte d’Arthur” moves “like some full-breasted 
swan,” and Galen hisses like “the white swan-mother sitting 
when she hears A strange knee rustle thro’ her secret reeds.” 

After the lark the cuckoo sounds “ clamorous,” as Tennyson 
has called it, A popular rhyme says of the bird— 

“In June he alters his tune, 
In July he prepares to fly,” 
and Tennyson refers to the loss of tone in the cuckoo as the year 
goes on in “ the cuckoo of ajoyless June,” and “ the cuckoo of a 
worse July.” The usual Shakespearian sigaificance of the cuckoo 
is not very edifying, and the modern poet has wisely not re- 
produced it. The line “I have seen the cuckoo chased by lesser 
fowl” refers to a curious phenomenon, which many naturalists 
have noticed. Smaller birds have a way of following the cuckoo 
through the air, as if he were a hawk. 

The references to the dove are perhaps a little conventional. 
To call a girl a dove is natural, and there are plenty of in- 
stances in the Song of Solomon and elsewhere. Twice in “In 
Memoriam ” a dove brings a summons like the biblical one of the 
atk, Admirable, however, and justly admired, are the famous 
lines so full of music— 


“The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees ”— 


doubtless a reminiscence of Virgil’s “nec gemere aeria cessabit 
turtur ab ulmo,” in itself derived from Theocritus. The white 
plumage of the dove shining against the thatch or the dusk is 


noted twice in “The Princess” by an eye ever eager for colour 
contrasts, 
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The carrier-pigeon is naturally and forcibly introduced jy 
Harold. He says to the Thane from Pevensey— 


“ And thou, my carrier-pigeon of black news, 
Cram thy crop full, but come when thou art call’d.” 


The curlews of “ Locksley Hall,” the plover, whose “humm 
whistle amazed” Enid’s heart, and must seem full of a more thay 
birdlike plaintiveness to all who hear it, fit for the dirge—“ Ther 
let the wind sleep and the plover cry ”—the “ dropping ” snipe~ 
all these are here hastily passed over for a more detailed mention 
of a few of the passages concerning sea-birds. 

The “sea-blue bird of March” has been mentioned above asa 
classical reminiscence. ‘In Memoriam” supplies another pictu- 
esque reference in— 


“Where now the seamew pipes, or dives 
In yonder greening gleam.” 


Wulfnooth in Harold complains in exile that he will not see 
England again, “ Nor mark the sea-bird rouse himself and hover 
Above the windy ripple, and fill the sky With free sea-laughter.” 
Enoch Arden, on his solitary island, “Could not see the kindly 
human face, Nor ever hear a kindly voice, but heard The myriad 
shriek of wheeling ocean-fowl.” In “The Captain” the 


mouldering vessel, sunk with its crew beneath the waves, is 
only marked by “ the lonely sea-bird” crossing “with one walt 
of wing.” 

The list of birds already enumerated does not anything like 
exhaust Tennyson’s aviary. He mentions also the lintwhite, the 
marsh diver, the redcap, the “ butterbump ” (dialect for bittern), 
the “yaffingale,” and other birds. Many references are con- 
monplaces in poetry, such as twenty or more to the “ matin 
cock”; others, such as that in “ The Daydream” to “ long-tailed 
birds of Paradise,” are too trivial to be noticed. The one weak 
point in Tennyson is hishumour. Fitzgerald, his intimate friend, 
thought “ Alfred’s smile was a little grim,” and we must admit 
that the humorous poem of “The Goose” is distinctly poor and 
below the poet’s usual level, while a passage of similar tone about 
the hern in the “ Idylls,” rather fails of its mark. 

But these points may be safely left for readers of Tennyson 
themselves to discover in order to give room in a paper already 
lengthy for some display of the many metaphors and simile 
besides those already quoted, which the poet has so often and 9 
successfully introduced into his work. 

His fondness for classical reminiscence has been touched o 
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occasionally above. ‘The Princess” (iii, 81) supplies an 
elaborate instance of this. The passage— 
“The crane, I said, may chatter of the crane, 


The dove may murmur of the dove, but I 
An eagle clang an eagle to the sphere,” 


is clearly modelled on Theocritus (Idyll ix., 31) :— 


Téermé piv rértiye Piros, prippaxe dé prippag, 
“Ipyxes 8 ipnéw* euiv & & Maoa kal da. 


In “ Pelleas and Ettarre ” all talk dies away “ As in a grove all 
song Beneath the shadow of some bird of prey”; this might be 
paralleled from the “ Ajax” of Sophocles (168 foll.), but so natural 
a metaphor need not be derived from any special source, except 
by the vampires,* who hunt for coincidences. Again, in the 
“Jdylls,” Arthur’s words shriek round Lancelot “like birds of 
prey.” Scandal in “Merlin and Vivien” is a “foul bird of 
rapine.” Death in “ In Memoriam” (canto 34) suggests the vivid 
image— 

“’T were best at once to sink to peace, 
Like birds the charming serpent draws, 
To drop head-foremost in the jaws 
Of vacant darkness and to cease.” 


The exquisite swallow image in the same poem has been noticed. 
There are others marked with the same rare gift of expression, 
which distinguishes every page of this fine elegy, such as— 


“My fancies tune to rise on wing 
And glance about the approaching sails ”— 


and— 
“In that solace can I sing, 
Till out of painful phases wrought 


There flutters up a happy thought, 
Self-balanced on a lightsome wing.” 


The natural magic, which is the gift of few poets—Coleridge 
and Keats perhaps more than others—appears in the “ Passing of 
Arthur,” where the ghost of Gawain, to the echo of “hollow, 
hollow all delight,” is wonderfully portrayed— 


“ And fainter onward, like wild birds that range 
Their season in the night, and wail their way 
From cloud to cloud, down the long wind the dream 
Shrilled.” 





* “There is, I fear, a prosaic set growing up amongst us, editors of 
booklets, bookworms, index hunters, or men of great memories and no 
imagination. . . .”—Letter of Tennyson. 
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The common herd of men are “wild hearts and feeble wings 
That every sophister can lime.” In Harold (Act i., Scene 2), in 
a passage too long to quote, Edith and Harold play on the loye- 
lorn nightingale. The gentle and simple maid Elaine— 


“|... murmur’d ‘ Vain, in vain: it cannot be. 
He will not love me: how then? must I die?’ 
Then as a little helpless innocent bird, 

That has but one plain passage of few notes, 
Will sing the simple passage o’er and o’er 

For all an April morning, till the ear 

Wearies to hear it, so the simple maid 

Went half the night repeating, ‘Must I die?’” 


The modern elaborate bard and imitator, who is not a “ poet” 
or maker, in the true sense of the word, could not say, as Tenny- 
son does, “ sing like a bird and be happy,” or make his heroine 
do anything so simple as fly “light as the shadow of a bird.” 

Two more instances where the felicity of the image strikes one 
as much as its absolute truth and naturalness will serve to con- 
clude this paper. In “The Gardener’s Daughter,” surely the 
progenitor of many delightful books, which have recently brought 
back some of the charm of the “ happy Garden-state ” to a busy 
world, one of the bridal party says— 


“We listen’d; with the time we play’d, 
We spoke of other things; we coursed about 
The subject most at heart, more near and near, 
Like doves about a dovecote, wheeling round 
The central wish, until we settled there.” 


And in “ The Princess ” the man masked as woman must 


“ Abate the stride, which speaks of man, and loose 
A flying charm of blushes o’er this cheek, 
Where they, like swallows coming out of time, 
Will wonder why they came.” 


Tennyson may be limited in range, a Callimachus rather than 
a Homer, at times over-elaborate in expression (and nowadays 
roughness is often mistaken for strength), but such passages as 
these show him a true poet, no weaver of artificial and artistic 
word-mosaic, and safely grapple him to the hearts of English 
men and women as the laureate of our English familiar birds. 


Epaar VALDES. 
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Qxa raw November morning Jacob Price finally decided to go 
into the workhouse. The idea that this would be his ultimate 
destiny had been the haunting dread of half a lifetime, but 
during the last winter it had grown more defined—had come, so to 
say, within the range of practical politics. At seventy it is hard 
even for an active countryman to get employment, and Jacob had 
been partially lame for many years, owing to an accident whilst 
felling timber. In spite of this disability it is possible that with 
care he might have contrived to lay by some little provision for 
hisold age. But Jacob did not belong to a provident generation. 
In his youth children were not encouraged to save up their pence 
until they had collected a shilling with which to open an account 
at the Post Office Savings Bank; neither were the Friendly 
Societies established on such a satisfactory basis as to inspire 
confidence. Jacob had known a man once who, after paying 
sixpence a week regularly for over ten years, and walking with 
his club every Whit-Monday, carrying a big blue banner, had 
woke one fine morning to find all his savings gone off to America 
in the pocket of an absconded treasurer. One such example was 
sufficient to check any slight inclination to save the old man 
might ever have had; there was at least some present satisfaction 
to be got out of money that was turned into beer and bacon, and 
at no period of his life had his earnings been so excessive as to 
cause him any trouble in disposing of them. 

Jacob really had nothing to complain of until his accident. 
Even when he crawled out of the hospital after a month’s nursing, 
he was a fine strong man, whose working powers were consider- 
able, in spite of the crushed foot rendering all rough toil unavoid- 
ably painful. In his class, pain, unless of an absolutely disabling 
nature, is very little taken into account, and Jacob had an 
especial motive for making light of his lameness, for if once 
stigmatized as a cripple he would only have received half wages 
from the farmers, even if they had consented to employ him at all. 


Then, just as he was becoming an elderly man, a second blow 
VOL. CX, 21 
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fell. The Prices, father and son, had inhabited a two-roomed 
hovel that had been run up in amateur fashion on a patch of 
waste land. Jacob’s grandfather was the original settler, he 
having in strict accordance with the custom of the day collected 
all his neighbours to help him build the walls to the height of a 
man, and put on some semblance of a roof, the whole work being 
accomplished in a single night, by which means it was an under- 
stood thing that the builder established a right to his dwelling 
and the land on which it stood. In the first instance one room 
was considered sufficient to constitute a house; other additions 
could be added later if desired. 

For three generations the Prices had retained undisputed 
possession of their triangular patch of wet clay land, that was so 
constantly flooded during the winter months, a bedroom had been 
built over the original structure as much to ensure one dry 
retreat as for any other consideration. Then when Jacob was 
about fifty years of age the property changed hands, and for the 
first time he found himself confronted with the novelty of having 
to pay rent. Of course he rebelled and protested in his clumsy 
inarticulate way, even wasted a pound or two that he could ill 
afford to spare on consulting the icountry town lawyer, who did 
a great business on market days, and was reputed by the farmers 
an uncommonly keen man. This legal authority considered with 
some show of justice that he had handsomely earned his fee by 
the time and frouble he expended on convincing poor Jacob of 
the hopelessness of his cause; and it was not until he artfully 
suggested that it might be prudent not to make any fuss, or in- 
definitely large arrears of rent would possibly be demanded, that 
his client sullenly acquiesced in the inevitable. 

From that time the vision of the workhouse grew very large 
and palpable. Living on his own little place like his fore- 
fathers, Jacob might with incredible pain and frugality have 
managed to stave it off; but paying even a small rent amounted 
to the sheerest impossibility. As years went by he toiled and 
saved and starved ever more and more to lay aside the requisite 
sum of a pound a quarter, never daring complain, for the lawyer 
had contrived to impress his slow mind with one indelible fact, 
namely, that nothing would suit the landlord better than any 
excuse for ejecting him, pulling down the cottage, and adding the 
corner of waste land to the next field. Yet there is a limit evel 
to the patience of an aged agricultural labourer, and on the 
above-mentioned November day Jacob resolved to give up the 
painful struggle for existence, and disregarding family tradition, 
end his days in the workhouse. 
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“Tf it hadn’t been for the floods, I could ha’ stood it,” he 
muttered, as he made the momentous decision, “ but I canna’ face 
them floods again, not if it were ever so!” 

And indeed the winter days, when the cottage stood a foot 
deep in water, had latterly become periods of intense misery to 
the lonely old man, When the floods rose high enough to put 
out his kitchen fire, he would retire up the wooden ladder 
leading to the upper room, carrying with him all the food there 
might be in the house, and then going to bed for the sake of 
warmth, would patiently await the time when the kitchen again 
became habitable. Once or twice he had been nearly starved, as 
he lay there awaiting better times with a sort of dogged 
resignation. But even the cravings of hunger were as nothing 
to the pains he afterwards suffered in his injured foot from the 
excessive damp of the floor and walls. Now the workhouse 
visibly stood on a hill overlooking the market town, and might, 
therefore, reasonably be expected to be dry. This consideration 
at last turned the scale in its favour. 

When once Jacob’s mind was made up his preparations did not 
take long. In order to soften the blow he told himself that this 
move was not to be permanent; the workhouse was only to be 
his temporary retreat during the winter months, and in the 
spring he would return to take possession of his home and 
laboriously worked potato patch. An under-current of experience 
told him that old men seldom reappear when once they have 
forfeited their independence, but he put away the gloomy fore- 
boding, and riveted his attention on the task of disposing of his 
few bits of furniture so that they should not be spoilt by the 
damp. 

Some quarter of a mile off lived the only neighbour with whom 
he was on any terms of intimacy, the kindly, slatternly mother of 
a large family, always ready, in spite of her numerous domestic 
cares, to lend a helping hand if required. Mrs. Evans readily 
consented to house the furniture for the winter: with her large 
family two or three extra chairs or a bit of bedding never came 
amiss. She brought her donkey-cart that very morning to fetch 
them, at least half-a-dozen children assisting noisily at this 
transfer of property. 

Not a word did Jacob let drop of his ultimate destination. The 
taciturn old man spoke so seldom that his silence on the subject 
Was in no way remarkable; but when he briefly told Mrs. Evans 
that he was going to stay with a sister, she drew her own con- 
clusions. Not a relation had Jacob in the world to her certain 
knowledge; he had told her as much when he alone followed his 

2u2 
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mother to the grave twenty years before. But she felt no 
annoyance at the little transparent deception, for she herself 
belonged to the class in which “ workhouse” is a tabooed word, 
never mentioned if it can possibly be avoided, and if referred to 
at all, only in an apologetic whisper, with full consciousness that 
the subject is unfit for discussion in society. 

When the furniture was disposed of Jacob had another work 
to accomplish which occupied most of the afternoon. A kind of 
lingering affection for his old home made him desire to leave it 
in as presentable a condition as possible for the inspection of 
strangers. Bucket after bucket of water he laboriously carried 
from the overflowing ditch, and thoroughly swilled out the whole 
house with a serviceable amateur mop, composed of a bunch of 
rushes tied round a stick. Many years had certainly elapsed 
since the home of the Prices had received such a thorough 
cleansing. But as Mrs. Evans often observed, “‘ There ain’t no 
manner of satisfaction in cleaning out them old cottages!” 

The water thrown over the bedroom dripped disconsolately 
through the rotting boards into the kitchen below, where it lay 
in dirty puddles between the cracks in the uneven stone floor. 
Three generations had not chopped their firewood on that floor 
without shattering the great slabs with which it was originally 
paved, so that in the mighty crevasses between the stones dark 
earth worked up, and even a fine crop of grass and weeds flourished 
undisturbed. It is doubtful whether a dispassionate stranger 
would have recognised much improvement in the condition of the 
cottage after Jacob had been labouring for a couple of hours 
with aching limbs; but the old man, judging of the effect by his 
own fatigue in producing it, felt the satisfaction of having done 
his utmost to vindicate the dignity of his ancestral home. 

One more duty was left to perform. Jacob mounted slowly up 
the steep wooden steps to the bedroom, compelled almost to craw! 
so as to avoid knocking his head against the overhanging beams. 
There was no door at either end of the stairs, so that one could 
lie in bed and look down into the kitchen. For the matter of 
that there was an excellent view of all parts of the room below to 
be got through the cracks in the bedroom floor; whilst by merely 
looking up, the holes in the rotten thatch allowed every facility 
for studying the movements of the clouds. 

Over the corner where the bed stood, Jacob, finding that the 
charm of this extensive view was somewhat neutralized by the 
amount of wet that fell upon him at night, had contrived a kind 
of ceiling out of an old bit of sailcloth that he had bought of a 
farmer for sixpence. When building a house literally with one’s 
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own hands one naturally does not waste much material or labour 
on head space. The Prices had considered it all sufficient to 
pitch their roof high enough for a man to stand upright in the 
centre of the bedroom, from which point it sloped rapidly down 
to the floor on either side. Obviously this shape does not admit 
of the introduction of much furniture, and in point of fact a large 
wooden bedstead had amply, satisfied all the family wants. 

Along one beam projected several large nails, which from time 
immemorial had been used as pegs for hanging up extra articles 
of clothing. Of late years Jacob had made but little use of them; 
the days had gone by when he could boast a Sunday suit in 
addition to his workday clothes. 

But in a corner of the room, tucked away under the sloping 
roof, lay a dark bundle which it was the old man’s object now to 
pull out from the obscurity in which it had been hidden for so 
many years. 

When, with infinite trouble and many rheumatic groans, he had 
gone on his hands and knees and raked it towards him, it seemed 
hardly worth the trouble he was taking; nothing but a bundle of 
old rags, thickly coated with cobwebs and filth. At this point 
Jacob’s movements became rather mysterious. Having dragged 
the bundle downstairs, leaving a long trail of dust behind it on 
the newly-swilled floor, he went outside and began busily col- 
lecting fallen sticks in the hedges. When he had brought in a 
sufficient quantity he lit the kitchen fire, and with many pre- 
cautions not to extinguish the flames, deliberately began to burn 
the contents of the bundle, which gave forth a black evil-smelling 
smoke. 

It would be difficult to say precisely what sentiment had 
actuated Jacob when, on the eve of his mother’s funeral, he had 
rolled up all her cherished horde of old clothes and put them care- 
fully aside; or what was his reason now for feeling that these 
Were in some respects sacred relics, which must not be exposed to 
the gaze of strangers. Towards the last he had often fallen out 
himself with the old woman, who had become childishly irritable ; 
yet in the main she had been a good mother, and he shrank from 
the idea of people making merry over her poor little bits of rubbish. 
The late Mrs. Price, in common with many thrifty women of her 
class, could seldom bring herself to throw away a garment when 
it had ceased to be wearable, and the kitchen fire was now slowly 
consuming mildewed old skirts and the battered remains of bon- 
nets that she had worn all through her married life. Jacob even 
recognised a fragment of dingy grey material that his mother 
had always cherished as having formed part of her wedding dress. 
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He remembered it doing duty in various capacities, finally as 9 
baby’s hood at the christening of a little brother who had been 
resting in the churchyard now for some sixty years. It gave the 
old man a curious feeling turning over this half-forgotten bundle 
of rags that confronted him at each turn with memories of his 
childhood. There was a kind of solemnity about it ; a death-bed 
feeling, as if life and its interests really were over at last. 

But the fire was slow in burning, mouldy rags being far from 
inflammable. The days were getting short, and Jacob had 
doggedly resolved to go through with the work in hand, and 
sleep in the workhouse that night. Time after time he had made 
up his mind to take this decisive step, and then! his resolution had 
failed at the last, and he had gone on again toiling and suffering 
in the vague hope that something would turn up to avert the 
impending doom. But the slow months had brought no change, 
except increased feebleness and inability to work, and now his sole 
desire was to make an end of it all as quickly and silently as possible, 
He went outside again and searched impatiently for something with 
which to rekindle the flames. A broken wheelbarrow that was 
lying disabled in the empty pigsty seemed the very thing for the 
purpose. Under ordinary circumstances he would never have 
thought of using it for firewood, but to-day a kind of desperate 
fatalism was overriding the instinctive caution of a lifetime. The 
wheelbarrow was old and very dry; when smashed into several 
pieces it burnt brilliantly ; no fear but what the rags would be 
reduced to ashes long before night. Satisfied on this score, Jacob 
from sheer force of habit turned the key in the lock, although 
there was nothing left to protect, and taking up the long staff 
with which he always walked, trudged off towards the main road. 

One of the institutions of that neighbourhood was a wayside 
public-house, much fallen from its ancient high estate as a coach- 
ing inn, but still extensively patronized by waggoners and drovers 
going to and from the market town. Two or three labourers were 
standing at the door just as Jacob went past, and one of them 
pitying the old man’s evident weariness called to him to come in 
and rest, offering to treat him to a glassof beer. Jacob hesitated; 
twilight was coming on and he had several more miles to go. Yet 
going to the workhouse, like death, is one of those inevitable 
things we are all a little ready to postpone, and the inducement 
of a warm room and rest was not to be resisted. 

In olden times Jacob had spent many of his evenings at “The 
Red Lion,” but its hospitality being dependent on the financial 
condition of the guests, he had of late years hardly ever been 
able to afford the luxury of a visit. Hobbling straight for his 
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old corner, he sat silently contemplating the well-remembered 
scene, holding his glass of beer onhisknee. That straight-backed 
settle near the fire represented to Jacob the very acme of comfort, 
and for some time the enjoyment of feeling warm, and watching 
the light dancing on the shabby red curtains drawn across the 
window, was sufficient to absorb all his faculties. The hum of 
talk scarcely penetrated his ears, or only enough to add an un- 
wonted sense of geniality to his other pleasant sensations. But 
presently as he sipped his beer with long drawn appreciation, the 
sound of his own name roused his attention. 

“You'll be bearing me out in what I say about those parish 
moneys, Mr. Price?” Jacob did not reply at once, so taken 
aback was he by this ceremonious form of address. 

The speaker was Mr. Willett, who kept the village shop, and 
was now holding forth in his official capacity as newly elected 
parish councillor. He was not a regular patron of “The Red 
Lion,” but had dropped in on this particular evening in the hopes 
of finding an audience ready to listen to his projects for the wel- 
fare of humanity. He was taking himself and his office very 
seriously, and the only thing that had marred his pleasure in being 
elected the previous week was the apathy with which the 
assembled electors had listened to his exposition of his views. 
In point of fact, their grounds of confidence in him were not based 
on anything that he said, but were merely a natural sequence to 
the fact that they mostly dealt with him for their tea and sugar. 

“As I was saying in the schoolroom last week when you 
gentlemen did me the honour to elect me,” he began, his 
eloquence having already assumed quite a parliamentary form. 
And then followed a lengthy statement of all he was contempla- 
ting doing for the parish. There never was such a reformation 
as he was going to bring about. As scheme after scheme rose to 
his mind he felt almost choked by the inability of language to 
convey all that he intended to effect. 

His audience listened with somewhat phlegmatic content. 
They all had their pipes and beer, and it was well-nigh a matter 
of indifference to them whether he talked or not. But when he 
broached the topic upon which he had appealed to Jacob, a slight 
thrill went round, and one or two voices requested further 
information. 

“Well, it’s like this, you see,” began Mr. Willett, beaming with 
satisfaction at having caught their attention. ‘There used to be 
parish benefactors who died and left a tidy lot of money to be 
divided between us all. Why, I’ve read all about it on them black 
boards at the bottom of the church times out of mind when I 
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were a little chap! All written down straight and fair in great 
gold letters, and the figure of the year on the topof each. You'll 
bear me out in that, Mr. Price ?” 

“Ay, ay,” grunted Jacob emphatically, roused by this reiterated 
appeal, The mention of those black boards had recalled many a 
Yong hour he had spent as a child in trying to spell out the 
curiously twisted gold letters, whilst his mother patiently followed 
every word of the service with her out-stretched forefinger in a 
great green prayer-book. It was many a year since he had 
entered the parish church, his neglect not proceeding from any 
definite irreligiousness, but merely because the practice of church- 
going had gradually fallen out of his regular routine. But he 
remembered those black boards as if he had seen them yesterday. 

Jacob had never been a quick man, even in his young days, and 
now increased deafness had dulled his poor wits to such an extent 
that he had great difficulty in following Mr. Willett’s long 
speeches. But he listened attentively whilst the shopkeeper 
talked on, and in the main he gathered the gist of his arguments. 
As the evening went by it became vaguely apparent to him that 
he was the victim of some terrible injustice, and that if he only 
had his rights, things would be very different. 

“And what’s become of all this money, left to the parish 
hundreds and hundreds of years ago?” inquired Mr. Willett 
dramatically. “I don’t think we see much of it nowadays——” 

“Come, surely isn’t there the widdys’ petticoats every Christmas, 
and the loaves of bread first Sundays in the month?” interrupted 
& voice in accents of judicial fairness. 

“Qh, don’t talk to me of petticoats, and your twopenny 
ha’penny loaves of bread!” ejaculated Mr. Willett contemp- 
tuously. ‘“What’s become of all the rest of the money I should 
like to know? Why, in father’s day there was a boy or gitl 
*prenticed out of the parish every ten years! Who's heard talk 
of that for a long while? Old Abel Wilkins at the mill, he were 
the last. And then the money to be divided betwixt the six 
oldest men in the parish? How'd that be for you, Mr. Price? 
You could do with a bit, I reckon?” 

Jacob’s brain was working with a rapidity to which it had 
long been a stranger. If this were really true, if there were 
indeed unclaimed legacies lying about the parish, might not the 
crowning misery of a cheerless old age be even now averted ? 

“But how are folks to get this here money?” he said hoarsely. 
“The likes of us can’t do nothing!” 

“Leave it to me, my dear sir, leave it to me!” cried 
Mr. Willett, thoroughly enjoying his position as elected delegate. 
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“Tl get the money back, and I'll get the boards put back that 
tells of the money, that I will!” he continued excitedly. 
“ You’ve none of you so much as seen the boards since the church 
was done up, you say? And we don’t any of us know what was 
done with them except passon, squire, and maybe the church- 
wardens. Well, I'll get them boards put back if I’ve got to go 
into squire’s stables to fetch em!” He spoke the last words in 
a tone of confident daring, as if his hearers must be aware that 
heroism could go no further. 

A noisy clattering of glasses and tramping of heavily nailed 
boots on the stone floor applauded the speaker’s bold decision. 
None of those present had any distinct anticipations, but a little 
abuse of the authorities was always popular. 

“Ah! things ‘ll come out,’ resumed Mr. Willett, who was 
getting a little beyond himself with the excitement and an extra 
glass of beer. ‘‘ They made a lot at the time over squire giving 
his hundreds to do up the church. Why, I’ve found out what 
‘twas all done for! Just to get the power of pulling down them 
black boards so that nobody but he and passon should know what 
became of the money. But he'd better look out for me now. 
We've got our council at last. He's on it and I'm on it, and 
we're equals, and I'll have the truth out of him if I die for it!” 

At this point Mr. Willett became so manifestly overcome that 
the landlord prudently suggested an adjournment to his own 
home. Gradually one by one the whole party dispersed, Jacob 
being left till last. Finally the landlord, anxious to shut up for 
the night, told the old man that he might lie down on the hay 
in the loft if it was too far for him to get home; an offer which 
was thankfully accepted. 

The next day Jacob rose later than was his custom. A rush of 
unwonted ideas and hopes had kept him awake half the night, and 
when he at last lost consciousness he slept heavily on the soft 
heap of hay he scraped together until far on in the morning. 
When he opened his eyes the light was streaming in through the 
open door of the loft, and he could hear the trampling of horses 
in the stable beneath. The sounds brought back with them the 
recollections of the previous evening, and as quickly as his stiff 
old limbs would allow he got up, and leaning on his indispensable 
staff, set out at once on his homeward journey. Yes, home—no 
workhouse for him now. It was true he was just as old and 
infirm as yesterday; but that mysterious benefactor “ the 
Government” had taken up his cause, and was about to see that 
he got his rights. That much at least he had gleaned from the 
confused speeches and statements that had fallen on his dull ears. 
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And Mr, Willett was to be the instrument of his salvation; in 
what way indeed the poor old man could not quite grasp, but it 
seemed to him possible that a person with such an extraordinary 
command of language as the shopkeeper possessed might be 
capable of introducing any reforms. Jacob had ascertained from 
questioning a neighbour in “The Red Lion” that the first meeting 
of this wonderful Parish Council which was to revolutionise his 
life would take place on the evening of the following day; 
consequently all he had to do was to return home and quietly 
await the good news that was so near at hand. 

As the old man trudged slowly up the rough lane he was dimly 
conscious of missing something to which he had been accustomed. 
Surely from childhood he had always caught the first glimpse of 
the moss-grown thatched roof over that particular gateway? He 
instinctively looked for it every evening on returning from work, 
as he had done in his childish days when the now desolate old 
cottage represented home, and mother standing by the fireside 
preparing a hot supper, the most comfortable vision that his 
narrow imagination could conjure up. He rubbed his dim eyes, 
looked again, and strode on round the next corner. Then 
without any preparation the whole force of the catastrophe broke 
upon him. His home was burnt down. 

The first thing that aroused the old man was the arrival of 
Mrs. Evans, explaining and condoling all in a breath. It appeared 
that clouds of black smoke had been seen issuing from the empty 
cottage in the evening, but that it had not attracted much 
attention, as Jacob was known to have destroyed some rubbish. 
Then in the morning the children on their way to school had 
found nothing but the walls left standing, black and charred. 
Obviously, a spark from the unusually large fire must have set 
light to the soot in the chimney, and the old thatch and beams 
would necessarily burn like tinder. Mrs. Evans explained it all 
most volubly; there was nobody to blame except the old man, 
who was now left homeless. And then, being a thoroughly kind- 
hearted woman, she led Jacob off to her cottage, the old man 
following her like a child, and mechanically eating the hunch of 
bread and cheese she gave him as he rested on the bench at her 
door. She marvelled to see him taking his misfortune so quietly ; 
but at first he was far too dazed for any open expression of 
rebellion. Only he knew that what he had always vaguely 
referred to as “luck” was against him, and it seemed no use 
fighting any longer. He was by nature a slow, patient man, not 
easily roused to wrath with persons or things; very unlike 
Mr. Willett, for instance, who firmly believed that because the 
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squire got his groceries from the stores, he was also capable of 
tampering with the village charities. Now Jacob was only 
painfully conscious that he had not been created quite equal to 
coping with the exigencies of life. 

Perhaps the grateful warmth of a cup of tea that Mrs. Evans 
made by way of the most practical consolation she could offer, 
had something to do with the change that gradually came over 
the old man. At any rate a ray of hope slowly penetrated his 
clouded mind as the possibility of still benefiting by the coming 
good fortune dawned upon him. If he could only keep going for 
the next day or two, until this wonderful Parish Council had met 
at which Mr. Willett was going to wrest his rights from those 
who would keep them back! By the time he had finished the 
bread and cheese, his resolution was taken and he rose from the 
bench a different man, transformed by the saving power of hope. 
For the first time in his life he accepted a large piece of bread 
that Mrs. Evans somewhat timidly offered him to put in his 
pocket; he had never gone so near begging before, but the 
circumstances were too exceptional for him to stand upon 
ceremony. He walked away silently as was his wont, without 
saying a word about his destination, and his kind hostess 
followed him with pitying eyes, guessing that now there was no 
choice for him but to live and die in the workhouse. 

All that day Jacob passed in hiding, keeping in the shade of a 
large wood until it became dusk enough for him to creep out 
unobserved and lie down on some loose straw he knew of in a 
tickyard. His sole thought was how to escape observation for 
the next two days, for now that he was homeless he had a vague 
fear of being taken up as a vagrant and forcibly removed to the 
workhouse. It seemed hard to be skulking out of sight as if he 
had committed a crime; hiding even from the kind faces of the 
neighbours he had known all his life. But the dread of being 
snatched away before he had secured his good fortune was at 
present an overpowering consideration. 

Before it was light on the following morning he hobbled out of 
the rickyard, cramped in every limb, and half dazed with cold 
and hunger, but still possessed by the one distinct idea that he 
must keep out of sight until the evening, when all his sufferings 
would be at an end. Once in the wood he went straight to a 
heap of dead leaves, and scraping them away, took out the remains 
of his bread that he had hidden there the previous day, so that he 
might not be tempted to eat it during the night. When he had 
finished the last morsel there was nothing more to do but wait, 
and wile away the long hours as best he could by speculating in 
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what manner his good fortune would appear. He had the haziest 
idea of what the amount of parish money likely to come to him 
might be; Mr. Willett had enumerated several bequests for large 
sums that had formerly been distributed amongst the old and 
indigent, and surely if age and infirmity were recommendations, 
Jacob could base his claim on both. If only he could put some 
sort of roof on the old cottage again, little enough would suffice 
him to live upon. He allowed his imagination reins, and fancied 
himself the possessor of five shillings a week. With that, and 
what he contrived to make out of the potato patch, he could save 
enough to buy a little pig for fatting off in the winter, as in the 
palmy days when he was able to work regularly for the farmers. 
He was again independent, living under his own roof, and 
beholden to nobody for a meal. But the vision faded away, 
leaving him a feeble old man, with aching limbs and dim eyes 
impatiently watching the grey wintry sky for the first signs of 
nightfall. 

As Mr. Willett walked jauntily home that evening in his black 
Sunday coat, after assisting at the first meeting of the Parish 
Council, nothing was further from his thoughts than the address 
he had delivered in “‘The Red Lion” two nights previously. 
There was nothing of the truculent public-house politician about 
him now; it was all merged in the civil tradesman, anxious to 
propitiate possible customers. Consequently when his progress 
was arrested by a dark figure stepping out from the shadow ofa 
wall, whilst a hoarse voice muttered eagerly in his ear, “ Have 
ye got my money? Have ye got it safe?” he for a moment 
concluded that he was being attacked by an audacious highway- 
man within a stone’s throw of his own door. His terror was 
presently converted into annoyance when the moonlight enabled 
him to recognise the unshaven rugged face of the old labourer. 

“Why, what’s all this about, my man?” said Mr. Willett 
irritably. He was feeling ultra-respectable that evening, after 
associating for a couple of hours on terms of absolute equality 
with the squire and several large tenant farmers, so that he really 
did not care to be seen talking with this disreputable old figure. 

“My money?” gasped Jacob, tightening his clutch on the 
shopkeeper’s arm. “Have ye got that money that ought to have 
come to me from the parish? Same as ye promised t’other night 
at ‘The Lion.’” 

Mr. Willett shuffled uneasily from one foot to another. 

“Ye haven’t got it?” sighed the old man. “Nay, nay, ! 
thought as much. But ye asked about it? It’s coming to 
morrow, maybe?” 
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“ Well, you must have patience,” said the shopkeeper, clearing 
his throat and looking round for some way of escape. ‘“ We can’t 
do much at a first meeting except settle the preliminaries. That’s 
what the squire said—we must settle the preliminaries first. And 
he shook hands with us all, and said he hoped we should have as 
pleasant an evening next time we met in the spring. It all went 
off most nice, I will say that.” 

“And there was no talk of the money that’s coming to me?” 
reiterated Jacob dully. “Ye didn’t speak a word for my rights 
that’s been stolen and kept back from me?” 

“Stolen, indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Willett, shaking himself loose 
from the detaining hand; “stolen, you say? I don’t know where 
you got that idea from, my man. I should think you must have 
been drinking to talk of such a thing!” 

Jacob laughed harshly. In a confused way it struck him as a 
fine joke that Mr. Willett should think he was drunk when he had 
only gnawed a bit of dry bread all day. However, in his most 
riotous youth he had seldom returned home so unsteadily, or with 
such a dizzy head, as he did this evening. Home this time, for 
good and all. He was too tired and faint for more hiding in 
woods and rickyards, even if there had been any further cause for 
it. Instinctively he staggered back to the only spot to which he 
felt he had any right, and dropping down within the walls of the 
ruined cottage, he fell asleep under the charred oak-beams that 
had sheltered him in childhood. 

There Mrs. Evans found him some twelve hours later, stiff and 
cold, for the warming spark of hope had failed at last. 

“Only to think of the foolishness of the poor old fellow, lying 
out there clemmed with the cold, and us within call, never 
thinking but what he were safely housed somewhere!” lamented 
that good woman, as she mounted guard over her late neighbour, 
until her son had fetched the policeman to take charge officially. 
“There’s one good job, his bits of furniture “ull pay for the 
burying. He won’t have to come on the parish for that,” she 
concluded, with a last kind thought for the old man’s susceptible 
pride. 


S. E. CartwricHt. 





An deal Lady Letter-Writer. 


Tue eighteenth century is par excellence the age of the polite 
letter-writer. The essayists, those peculiar productions of the new 
Rationalism, have flung literature, if not yet quite upon the 
street, at least upon the drawing-room and coffee-house table, 
whence perfumed beau and patched toast can easily enough make 
it their own. The heroical weapon of old-world Titans has 
become the ornament on a toilet-table, and to turn an expression 
is, with early Georgian beauties, as mechanical an art as the 
flirting of a fan. Pretenders to fashion, of the true Congrevian 
flavour, must have learnt Pope’s one great art—wherein even 
Shakespeare was a dunce—the art to blot. The pen is in fact part 
of the polite person’s travelling wardrobe. The literary hysteria 
of the time, of course, is not without its disadvantages. The 
patronage of society has often demoralising effects. The Psalms, 
as condescendingly interpreted by Sir Pompey Bedell from his 
state pew, lose the lingering melody of David; and a moral 
aphorism of Chesterfield, or a bit of Court gossip from Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, however correctly, even piquantly 
expressed, leave a bitter taste in the mouth: they have the 
merits and also the demerits of hothouse flowers as compared 
with the simple natural product. 

But though this be true, though the rapid increase in the 
quantity of literary productions carries with it a deterioration in 
their quality, and the special attention paid to the form vitiates 
to some degree the merit of the matter, at the same time, in the 
first quarter of the century at least, old traditions have their 
weight. The effectual plebeianising of literature has not yet 
been carried through to the bitter end. The productions of 3 
fashionable society may be artificial; they have not reached that 
last stage of degradation, the sentimental. The cynical occupant 
of the stall is a degree preferable to the gods of the gallery. It 
is the age of Congreve, not of Sheridan. The vapourings of 3 
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Julia Mannering and her bosom friend are not yet the ideal of a 
lady letter-writer. 

This superiority of the authors of belles lettres of the eighteenth 
century over our more decadent age is compensation suflicient for 
that easy lightness of heart with which the ephemeral trifler 
would often assume the didactive pen. They may have little to 
tell, but they tell it piquantly and pleasantly. There is a direct- 
ness and a frankness which delights us. Even a scandal shows 
up delicately. The butterfly, though short-lived, perhaps useless, 
isa creature with its interest. It at least pretends to nothing 
better than its existence of picturesque enjoyment; and when, 
as occasionally happens, we meet with one who with all the 
esthetic advantages of the butterfly state of nature unites other 
and more solid acquirements, our soul goes out spontaneously to 
the meeting. Beauty of style is well; so, too, are the quick 
observation which selects, the needle-pointed wit which pins 
down some striking specimen of manners, or events, or character ; 
but best of all is that goodness of heart which restrains within 
their due limits those detached excellences and rounds them off 
into a perfect whole. And when the subject-matter is itself of 
interest, either from its rarity or its importance, we may expect 
to find the ideal letter. 

All these requirements exist in unison in the productions 
of Mrs. Vigor. She has the gossipy easiness of a paper in the 
Tatler ; when, lo, suddenly her wit will turn rapier and pink 
its object with the neatness of phrase of a Congreve; and 
yet withal a modest lady, who firmly declines the prurient 
swallow-dip into the unseemly. She gathers up her skirts with 
both hands, avoiding the twin gutters of the sentimental 
and the lewd, keeping to the broad causeway which finds its 
terminus upon the healthy drawing-room table. Though she 
ventured on three husbands, yea, and survived them all, each had 
his share of her true affections. She nursed the first with the 
devotion of a Miss Nightingale ; she would follow the second to 
the Polish wars. She is no wanton light-o’-love, for all her lack 
of prudery. ‘Pop your fan before your face,” she writes to a 
lady correspondent before she plunges into a humorous account 
of the disciplinary punishment inflicted by some “ merry wives of 
Russia” on a fopling Falstaff. Or again, “I am almost of the 
Scotch parson’s mind,” she boldly declares, when relating a tale of 
the marriage of youth and beauty with gilded age, “‘ who told the 
girl who had granted her favours for a small sum, that she had 
better have done it for God’s sake.” But down she comes plump 
with all the curtness of virtue at the least suspicion of real 
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indecorum. ‘As to Mr. M.’s curiosity to know whether I have 
been to a Russian lagnio, it merits no reply but the contempt 
that ought to be shown to men of his turn of mind who fancy 
that they have been witty when they have said an improper 
thing.” Sometimes there is a roguish undertwinkle of humour 
in her primness. “ But I could not bring myself to think,” she 
says, when relating how she refused to be present at an adult 
christening ceremonial, “ but that before so numerous an assembly 
the ladies at least should have some other robe besides that of 
righteousness.” 

She avoids the fashionable Scylla of indecent innuendo, but for 
all that she steers clear of the moping Charybdis of Richard- 
sonianism. She is saved by a sly vein of humour, sometimes 
breaking out into an audacity of metaphor. “Tey are very 
wise in talking to you of husbands and children,” sho laughs to 
her frolicsome virgin correspondent, “ which is like giving young 
Miss T. a shift to make while the rest of the company are at 
quadrille.” 

Her friend is anxious to reconcile two jarring relatives, aunt 
and niece, and is surprised that none of her fine arguments 
have any weight. “I fancy I can put you in a better way of 
arguing,’ writes our worldly-wise heroine. “When either of 
them complains to you of the other, join with her and rail at 
the absent party, and I dare say they will both fall upon you 
and unite.” 

Now and again a phrase has the true smack of epigram. 
Speaking of the famous Count Munich, whom she had met, she 
says: “ He has still the German stiffness, and to see a man of that 
cast attempt the flutter of a petit maitre is like seeing a cow 
frolicsome.” 'The whole company on another occasion had been 
diverting itself with anecdotes of Frederick William II. of Prussia 
and his giant regiments before politeness in the train of the 
Prussian Ambassador bids them have done. But our abstracted 
lady still dreamingly follows the old train of thought, until the 
sight of a monstrous cupid in a set of tapestry brings her 
cogitations to unwelcome delivery in the murmured phrase, 
“Potsdam Cupid.” The gaudy trappings at an unfashionable 
wedding are “things that seem to have been the show dress of 
the family for at least three generations.” A world-wide need is 
satisfied in the description of the drawing-room clothes-horse as, 
“just such things as mere pretty fellows are everywhere, viz., 
nothing dressed fine.” The inhabitant of Petersburg suburbs, 
whom her correspondent has actually taken for a variety of 
animal, is gallantly permitted the benefit of the doubt: ‘“ He has 
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only two legs that are visible,” is the grave assertion, “ but from 
many circumstances one would imagine that he had two more 
that are hid.” 

Such a lively and amusing, yet withal kindly and good-hearted, 
lady letter-writer is Mrs. Vigor. Her wit offends not, and her 
prudery is not irritating. In a dirty or a washed-out world she 
takes that sane middle course which makes her the most delightful of 
correspondents, meriting a reprint even in our self-satisfied century. 

And then her subject: it has the eery associations of a trip 
into Fairyland. What was the almost mythical Court of Darius, 
with its ecstasies of exterior magnificence and its underworld of 
whispered terrors to the Greek for whom Herodotus wrote, what 
were the strange mysteries of the lonely civilisations of the 
Spanish Main to the Europe of Elizabeth, such was the Court of 
Russia in the year of our Lord 1730 to the subjects of His 
Britannic Majesty, George II. 

It was not long since Russia had risen comet-like above the 
horizon of European politics with the advent of the first Peter, 
and its erratic course was watched with curiosity, if not fear, by 
the inhabitants of the recognised planets. The meeting-place 
of East and West, strange stories went the round of its hybrid 
peoples. Tartary, China, and utter barbarism generally were 
within a reasonable distance. Its government, half barbarous 
and wholly paternal—where the adjective savoured largely of 
the stern disciplinary character of the Roman patria potestas— 
united the splendours of the French autocracy with the methods 
of a slave-driver. The fine foreign veneering and a Christian 
polish hardly served to conceal the native dirt and savagery 
which bespoke a heathen and barbarian ancestry. Its Court was 
a burlesque of Versailles, with Calibans for courtiers, but a 
burlesque played in sober, sometimes grim, seriousness. Its 
good-humours were grotesque, its bad took the form of ferocity. 
“Does not this appear like a puppet-show?” writes Mrs. Vigor, 
when relating the story how Menzikoff was disgraced. “A 
superannuated old man and two children overturn an Empire.” 
But Menzikoff doubtless found it no good jest when he took the 
Siberian road with his beggared family. 

This Russian life, in fact, presents a wonderfully lively picture. 
It teems with sudden changes, with the sharpest contrasts, with 
the swiftest alternations of light and shadow. 

Peter the Great, who had just passed away—that incomparable 
hangman-hero—is in himself an epitome of his nation. An 
emperor and a carpenter, a general and a private, a genius and an 
executioner, he unites in his single person all the elements of this 
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Russian tragi-comedy. The stories Mrs. Vigor collected of his 
career bear out this comment. He was loved with a devotion 
that argues the nobler qualities of soul. Mrs. Vigor saw the 
waxen figure of the great Emperor seated in his chair of state, 
with his daughter Natalia’s hand in his—that daughter who, 
with the dog-like affection of an Indian squaw, pined to death 
upon his corpse, and was buried with him. 


“His daughter, the Princess Natalia, in a full dress, is standing by him 
with her hand in his. She survived him only ten days, and died at seven 
years old. From the moment she heard he was dead she never shed one 
tear (though she had wept almost continually during his illness), but 
refused all sorts of foods. Nor could persuasions or threats prevail on her 
to take any kind of sustenance; but she was actually starved to death, and 
was buried with him at her own request.” 


Our heroine’s warm heart melts in tears at the spectacle. 
Whereupon the officer on guard “roused me from my contempla- 
tions,” she continues, “by flying to me, seizing my hand, and 
kissing it with eagerness and in tears. He revered me, he 
told my husband, for the tenderness I expressed for his dear 
departed father and master.” 

Another note, however, is struck when we read the fresh 
details our heroine supplies of that romantic, and yet withal 
comical, marriage of his. The lady was a servant in a Finnish 
clergyman’s family, and nursery-maid to a person to whom Mr. 
Vigor was actually introduced. Her first husband was a Swedish 
corporal. She was carried off by the Russians on her marriage- 
day and given to Prince Menzikoff. The Emperor, hearing that 
Menzikoff possessed a beautiful Swedish girl whom he kept very 
close, paraded all Menzikoff’s female slaves, on the pretence that 
he wanted one to get up his linen, chose out his future Empress, 
carried her off, and married her. He treated her with affection, 
too, only varied by interludes of violent hate, in one of which she 
paid a visit in a closed carriage to see the execution of a lover, 
when lo! suddenly, like an incident in a comic-opera plot, the 
first husband appears upon the scene—so, at least, the tale was 
whispered—and is dismissed as airily to the tune of an emperor's 
pity and an empress’s night-long hysterics. 


“Some years before this a man was admitted to the presence of the 
Emperor, whom, after he had talked with him some time, he locked in his 
apartment and went himself to that of the Empress; after some stay there 
she came out with him and went to his in great commotion, where she was 
heard to exclaim, ‘It is he!’ and in the course of three hours that they 
two and this unknown man were together she was heard to weep much and 
often repeat, ‘ You promise me, he shall not be hurt?’ He, without avy 
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passion, answered, ‘I do promise, on my honour, and pity him enough to 
do everything for his ease and advantage.’ This man was sent away in 
the night, and was supposed to be the corporal, her husband.” 


As is Peter—hodge-podge of contradictory humours commingled 
with the noblest springs of action, whimsically comical, pathetic- 
ally human—so, too, is that Russian land of his, so faithfully 
reflected, in all its varying phases, by the sympathetic touch of 
Mrs. Vigor. 

Sometimes the picture is purely tragic. Such is the story of 
the Princess Dolghorucki. In love with a poor man and a 
foreigner, a brother to the German Ambassador, she is forced by 
a brother’s ambition to an undesired betrothal with the young 
Emperor, Peter II. Mrs. Vigor was present at the ceremony. 
“The pretty victim’s looks,” she says, “ were composed, but very 
melancholy and pale.” At one point in the proceedings all the 
company came up one by one to kiss the young bride’s hands, 
which were presented to them by the Emperor. In the midst 
came the neglected swain. “‘ Before she had sat all the time with 
her eyes fixed upon the ground,” says the spectator; “but now 
she started, snatched her hand out of the Emperor’s, and gave it 
to the other to kiss, having at that instant ten thousand passions 
painted in her face.” ‘The friends of the forsaken one were 
thankful to be able to smuggle him out of the palace, put him on 
asledge, and drive headlong for the frontier. But the sequel to 
the sad story is yet to be told. The Emperor died suddenly from 
the small-pox. A gentleman friend of Mrs. Vigor went to visit 
the lady in her bereavement, and found her “quite abandoned, 
with only one maid and a footman, who had attended her from 
her childhood.” “Sir, you do not know the country,” is sufficient 
answer to his amazement; and a curious insight into the almost 
childish spirit of a paternal autocracy is given when she added, 
“she hoped she should not have any public insult, and private 
penury would be nothing.” One could weep when one reads how 
Siberia was the poor innocent’s final destination, though one has 
her own words for consolation, “that the Emperor’s death had 
freed her from a greater torture than the greatest tyrant or most 
artful cruelty could invent. 


“You will perhaps wonder at the banishing women and children,” 
continues Mrs. Vigor; “but when the master of a family is attacked the 
whole family is involved in his ruin; all estates belonging to them are 
sewed, they are sunk from nobles to the condition of the meanest of 
People, and if one misses any that used to be in public, nobody inquires 
after them; sometimes we hear they are demolished, but when once in 
disgrace they are never mentioned. If by good luck they are restored to 
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favour, they are then caressed as usual, but no mention of what has 
passed.” 


Sometimes we have a comical touch or two to set off in better 
relief the latent tragedy. Such is the account of the funeral of 
the young wife of Count Biron, younger brother of the Empress 
Anne’s more famous favourite, the Duke of Courland. 


“ The coffin was open; she was dressed in an undress, as she died in that 
condition (otherwise, as they told me, she would have been full dressed), in 
a night-gown of silver tissue tied with pink ribbon; on her head a fine 
laced mop, and a coronet as princess of the Roman Empire. Round her 
forehead was tied a ribbon embroidered with her name and age; in her 
left arm lay the child, who had died a few minutes after its birth, dressed 
in silver tissue; in her right hand was a roll of paper, which was a cer- 
tificate from her confessor to St. Peter. When all the company was ranged 
in the room, her servants came to take their leave of her, the inferiors 
first ; they all kissed her hand and the child’s, asked her pardon for any 
crime they had committed, and made the most terrible noise imaginable, 


rather howling than crying. After that her acquaintance took their leave | 


with this difference, that they kissed her face and made a hideous noise, 
though not so bad as the others. Then came her relatives—the most 
distant was first; when her brother came I really thought he would have 
pulled her out of the coffin.” 


Last of all came the husband, “with true sorrow painted on 


his face, but silent sorrow.” Twice he fainted dead away, and 
was finally too ill to attend the banquet which succeeded the 
interment, and where the loudest lamentators speedily managed 
in the funeral baked meats to forget their sorrows. 

But Mrs. Vigor shines most in the use of that quiet humour 
for which Russian customs and the Russian Court gave no small 
opportunity. Listen to her account of a christening: “The 
child was dipped three times in a tub of water. The gossips 
had every one a wax candle in their hands. After the child 
had been dipped, the priest (who, by the way, was very drunk) 
put on the shirt, and then exorcised it, and at the end of every 
sentence he and the gossips spit to show they triumphed over 
the Devil.” 

Her sketch of a wedding is equally vigorous. It was that of 
one of her servants. Her consent was first asked, and that of the 
girl’s parents. Then came a present from the bridegroom, cot- 
sisting of a comb, some paint and patches. After this, the couple 
met for the first time and exchanged rings. The wedding took 
place in a week’s time. Every night from that day to the 
wedding morning the bride’s virgin friends took turns to sit up 
with her and sing songs bemoaning her approaching departure; 
and on the day itself they took leave with many tears. “The 
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man’s relations came to fetch her and her fortune, which was a 
bed and bedding, a table and picture of her patron saint. My 
own maid was admitted to go with her, which was a great favour, 
for none of the women’s friends are allowed to go with them.” 
And for the sequel, Mrs. Vigor gravely refers her friend to the 
Bible to satisfy her curiosity. 

The lachrymose organs appear to have been much in requisi- 
tion at every marriage. At the wedding of the Princess Anne 
to Anthony of Brunswick, Mrs, Vigor describes the mutual 
lamentations of aunt and niece and cousin, and the ladies of the 
Court, while the poor bridegroom, she has to admit, “looked 
somewhat silly among all this passion of tears.” IPf we remember 
the autocratic power of the Russian husband, and the use be 
frequently made of it, the phenomenon is perhaps explainable. 

Another curious Russian custom which diverted Mrs. Vigor 
was that at a lying-in. A day after the birth of her own child, 
a Russian nobleman came to call, insisted on being shown into her 
bedroom, and presented her with a ducat, for fear either she or 
the child should die if he omitted this ceremony. 

Of the manners and diversions of the courtiers, Mrs. Vigor has. 
much to say; and she says it in her own inimitable manner. In 
the winter, the amusement of tobogganing was fashionable. 


“There is a machine of boards that goes from the upper storey down to 
the yard. It is broad enough for a coach with a little ledge on each side. 
This had water flung upon it which soon froze, and then more was flung, til! 
it was covered with ice of a considerable thickness. The ladies and 
gentlemen of the Court sit on sledges, and they are set going at the top 
and fly down to the bottom; for the motion is so very swift that nothing 
but flying is the proper term. Sometimes, if these sledges meet with any 
resistance, the person in them tumbles head over heels: that, I suppose, is 
the joke.” 


“Every mortal that comes to Court has been down this slide,” 
continues Mrs. Vigor, “‘ and no neck,” she adds, grudgingly, “ has 
yet been broken.” She sincerely prayed that somebody might 
break a limb before she was forced to try her skill, and so put a 
stop to it. But she was finally excused on the score of her recent 
confinement. 

Another diversion, where ladies were included as well as 
gentlemen, was that of shooting at a mark and flying. From 
this our heroine found no means of escape; though she consoles 
herself for her ineptness and cowardice by the reflection that 
some of the gay young fops appeared more frightened than 
herself, “and I daresay, had petticoats been exempted from this 
diversion, would willingly have resigned the breeches to the first 
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female that would have taken them.” Truly, this says little for 
Russian valour. 


Curious relics of an old-world barbarism still apparently 
survived in this exotic Court. Buffoons or jesters of both sexes 
were still the mode, and were privileged to do and say a thousand 
ridiculous things. Mrs. Vigor relates the punishment a noble 
Venetian lady inflicted on a woman of this stamp for her imperti- 
nence. The lady wore pearls so magnificent as to move the 
suspicion of the courtiers as to their real value. One of thes 
female jesters undertook to put the matter to the test. She went 
up to the lady, 


“talked to her in raptures of her person, and at last pretended to kiss 
her neck, and in doing it bit one of her pearls, which the lady perceiving, 
she gave her a box on the ear, and told her that was to make her 
remember a noble Venetian never wears false jewels. The woman, 
surprised at the blow, cried out, and said she would complain to Her 
Majesty, who was only in the next room. The lady very composedly 
answered, ‘If you did this by Her Majesty's orders you should have told 
me so. If not, I imagine she will be pleased that I have corrected 
your insolence to one of my quality, without giving her the trouble 


of a formal complaint.’ The woman did not appear for some time, and 
the affair was hushed up.” 


Another lingering fragment of Russia's former savagery 


Mrs. Vigor notes in the old custom for ladies with pretensions 
to beauty to blacken their teeth. She herself met such a beauty, 
“exceedingly handsome when her mouth is shut, but as frightful 
when it is open, her teeth being dyed black and shining as if 
japanned. I really fear that I started when she first opened her 
mouth,” she adds with compunction. 

There is a suspicion of the refinement of a Red Indian's revenge, 
though toned down by feminine compassion, in the story of the 
rejoicings for the capture of Dantzig, when the French officers, 


whose defeat was the occasion of them, are purposely introduced 
to add to the zest. 


“T own I thought this so cruel,” said Mrs. Vigor, “that I got near 
enough to observe their behaviour on so delicate an occasion. Their 
leader, Count de la Motte, looked as if he had a soul that felt his disgrace 
and despised the insult. After they had all kissed Her Majesty’s hand, she 
addressed herself to their leader and said, ‘ He might wonder she chose to 
admit them to her presence just at this time, but that his countrymen had 
used her subjects very ill who had the fate to be taken by them; that she 
had it now in her power to revenge it, but that this mortification was all 
that she would take. And, as the French were polite, she hoped some of 
the ladies might have charms enough to lesson even this.’” 


And we notice the signs of a forced civilisation, rotten before 
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ripe, as we read of the favoured English boy officer, “‘who blushed 
extremely, and his interpreter could hardly be grave,” when, in 


answer to the Empress’s query, he replied that in “ten months he 
should be sixteen.” 


“I introduced the young hero to the feldt-marshal, to whom ail 
military people are first presented; he received him civilly and presented 
him to Her Majesty. She said, ‘ He was a pretty boy and should be employed,’ 
but added, ‘he would want leading-strings if he should happen to be in an 
engagement soon.’ I wish you could have contrived to have made his 
person look as ripe as his understanding and martial valour are. Both my 
husband and I have stood a good deal of raillery on the diminutive 
effeminacy of ‘my hero,’ as he is called; but as he is to be employed it is 
no matter by what means.” 


Among such scenes and persons Mrs. Vigor moves, noting all 
with her keen observant eyes, and expressing her comments in 
droll innuendo. Nothing comes amiss to her pen: now she de- 
scribes her journey from Moscow to Petersburg in her solitary 
cradle sledge, pining for the use of that privileged feminine 
member, the tongue. Now we find her with a female friend 
changing raiment in a smoky hostelry, and “squalling” at the dis- 
covery of a Russ peasant sleeping complacently upon the stove, “the 
sweet swain” of her husband’s raillery “admitted tothe mysteries 
of the toilet-—where even he must be excluded.” Anon, a Court 
scene of barbaric splendour opens before our eyes. Flat-faced, 
horse-eating Tartars (Mrs. Vigor vouches for the horses, having seen 
come carcasses carried into their residence) mingle with courtly 
French officers or naturalized German Russians. The inevitable 
Celestial is there with his air of indifferent, grave superiority to 
this mushroom western civilisation. At a masquerade, when 
asked by some curious courtier if it did not seem odd to him, he 
replies with a flowery aphorism, “ Not so, where all is masquerade.” 
Poland, then a kingdom, sends her strange-mannered ambassador, 
who, “ when he made his first visit,” writes Mrs. Vigor, “ran up 
to me, and, as I thought he was going to kiss me, was considering 
if he would not beat out my teeth, he ran with such violence ; but 
he stopped short and stooped in such a way that I clapped both 
my hands to my petticoats, and really both he and I were out of 
countenance.” The Spanish envoy awakens a spark of interest in 
the loyal English heart when we hear he was a son of the great 
Duke of Berwick, the noble English Stuart (by the wrong side of 
the blanket) who beat his countrymen at Almanza. The imperial 
family itself, mostly women, and doomed nearly all by their 
crimes and misfortunes to make a figure in history, flit for a 
moment before our eyes, strangely familiar—shall we say 
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ordinary ?—figures as seen through the glasses of this intimate 
observer. 

All is fish that comes to Mrs. Vigor’s net. Events, characters, 
persons stand revealed as in a flash of fire. Russian noblemen— 
liable to uncommented eclipse for twenty years—the menu at a 
monastery (raw vegetables and brandy), the feuds of rival beauties, 


“¢What a strange world we live in,’ says the enriched plebeian. 
The other replied very calmly, ‘It is very true, madam; the world is odd, 
and has been so ever since dryers have thought themselves ducats.’ At 
this the poor countess burst into tears and ran from the table. I fancy 
you will be as much at a loss for the wit of this speech as I was, until J 
tell you the countess’s maiden name was Dryer, and that a coin of the 
value of half a farthing at Hamburg is called a dryer. This occasioned 
an open war, which was carried so far that the partisans of each lady 
appeared even at Court and all other places in the favourite colour of the 
fair one they obeyed, and were distinguished by the names of the ‘grey’ 
and the ‘ red’ regiments.” 
social agonies of a shy girl at a country assembly, 

“TI observed that the son behaved very properly, but that the young 
lady declined dancing, and her brother talking eagerly to her every time 
she refused, and she looking displeased, I took the opportunity of their 
talking together to express to her some wonder that she declined dancing, 
and asked if she was not well. I hope you will do me the justice to believe 
me more inclined to pity than mirth on her answering, ‘ Yes, I am very 
well, but Iam ashamed to dance, and wish I was at home, where I know 
brother Peter is pure merry with the maids, for mamma charged them to 
play with him.’ ” 


yea, even to the gossipy description of a great political revolution, 
or noble wifely resignation at a husband’s loss, none lose their 
characteristic features in the telling, but each lies pinned down 
there before us with its appropriate epithet like the clearly 
labelled exhibits of a museum. And as their artlessly artful 
array set off their own true nature and allures us to notice them, 
so it mirrors, too, the mind of their authoress and introduces us 
at last to the leaw ideal of lady letter-writer. A lady, yet a wit, 
where neither a mincing prudery has emasculated the humour, 
nor has the itch for jest thrown off the last restraints of real 
good taste, Mrs. Vigor stands before us as one of the few writers 
who has known how to reconcile the rival claims of humour and 
of pathos without falling into the vice of either. Russia of the 
early eighteenth century, its peoples and its Court, extends itself 
before our gaze, and we know not whether to laugh or weep; 
perhaps it may be the best tribute to Mrs. Vigor’s literary skill if 
we should do both. 
R. E. §. Ha 





Sn the Gateway. 


“Bor what is his name ?” 

“And that I can’t tell you either, sir—not his real name, at 
least. There’s plenty of nicknames for him, of course.” 

“ Has he been here long?” 

“Since I was changed to here, and that’s quite long enough 
for me. Lads are always plaguin’ him and singin’, ‘Git yer ’air 
cut,’ so I’m obliged to go over and stop it.” 

I asked these questions of the bearded policeman, to whom the 
duty is assigned to stand still by the hour together and look 
eastward down wicked Piccadilly, as though momentarily ex- 
pecting an important signal. He answered me in a preoccupied 
way, almost brusquely, without taking his eyes off the long street 
and its foreshortened crowd of cabs and humanity. 

I turned and looked at the object of my curiosity, and pondered. 
Presently the policeman said— 

“ He’s what they call not quite hard baked, or we should have 
moved him long ago. That’s it, depend on it!” 

Still I was dissatisfied. The man was so different from the 
other three hundred and fifty-seven street artists whom the 
Deserving Mendicants’ Aid Society has catalogued. He had got 
all his legs and arms left, and he didn’t sell matches, and he 
hadn’t written a short history of himself and his diseases beside 
his pictures. There was only one picture too—of an archway, 
with a glimpse of green grass and a fountain showing through it. 
An hour’s drizzle had not improved the clearness of the detail, 
and after I had made so much out I looked up at the artist him- 
self. He wore what must once have been a suit of dress clothes ; 
the trousers had been trimmed off short at the knee, and 
tattered stockings took their place below that point. His shoes 
had been boots once, but the uppers were shorn away. His 
waistcoat did not belong to the dress suit ; it was two sizes larger 
at least, and was crossed over itself to take up the extra six inches, 
being thus forced to button in double-breasted fashion ; visible 
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here and there were the relics of a pattern worked into it, of a 
white flewr-de-lys. But his hat was more remarkable still. What 
its original shape had been Heaven knows ; when I saw it, it had 
been cut and pulled and beaten into a grotesque resemblance of a 
lacquey’s three-cornered hat. Yet there was an almost jaunty air 
about it. He had stuck it to the best possible advantage on his 
wonderful head of flowing yellow hair—blackened a good deal by 
exposure to London soot, but still yellow. His limbs were straight 
and well proportioned, and his features clear and delicate, 
though a stubbly beard of four days’ growth took off a little 
from their beauty no doubt. He lay gracefully on his side, not 
huddled up like the other street artists—with his head sup- 
ported on his hand, and heeded not the passing crowd. His 
thoughts seemed to be very far away from London and its dirt 
and its clamour. 

While I was looking at him a passer-by threw him a penny; 
without deflecting his gaze to see where it went, he raised his 
hand to his forehead and saluted. It was an old-fashioned military 
salute, such as one of the great Frederick’s guards would have 
made, touching his forehead with the edge, not the back of his 
hand. I pondered all the harder over this. It was a little thing, 
but it impressed me deeply—so deeply that I made up my mind 
at all costs to know more about him. After thinking still a little 
longer I moved close up to the spot where he lay, and ventured 
the remark— 

“Rather hard lying on the pavement, isn’t it?” 

He turned and fixed his blue eyes on me without answering. 

I repeated my question. 

Then he replied— 

“It is very hard; but I lie here all the same.” 

This was obviously true, and I felt disappointed at getting such 
a reception. 

“Tt can’t be very good for you,” I blundered out. 

“Tt is not very good for me,” he said, in a strange refined 
Ollendorffian style, “ but I lie here and tell the story of my picture 
to myself, for nobody listens.” 

Just then came along a middle-sized boy carrying an empty 
basket. Not wishing to be favoured with an audience while | 
questioned the man, I affected interest in an opposite direction. 
The boy dropped his basket as he approached, and kicked it deftly 
over the picture, saying as he did so— 

“ Well, old ‘ Where did yer git that ’at,’ I’m comin’ back again 
to eat yer.” . 

I sprang on that boy unfairly. He regarded the poor street artist 
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as lawful prey, and long usage combined with bad example had 
destroyed any original feelings of compunction—but it was too late; 
I had hurt him very much, and he was crying bitterly. Happily no 
one was at hand, and so the matter passed without collecting a 
crowd. The boy picked up his basket and went his way whim- 
pering ; the policeman did not take his eyes off Piccadilly, and 
my friend in the three-cornered hat moved not a muscle. 

After a decent pause I said— 

“Well, what is the picture?” 

“The story is of the picture,” he replied. 

This answer seemed like an attempt at repartee, flavoured with 
French exercises, and I began to think that the policeman’s remark 
about the poor man’s mental state was true ; still I persisted. 

“ Ah, yes,” I said, “the story is of the picture. I want to hear 
about it—the picture—the story of it, you know.” 

“The story that I tell to myself. It is because nobody else will 
listen. To-day it is the beginning.” 

“Go on, please,” said I. 

“TI go to and fro under that gateway many times, and the day 
isa hot day. The little ledge there on the wall is the height of 
my shoulder. I run with my hand on it, and make a humming 
noise to imitate the diligence. The women carry tall baskets past 
my place of amusement and curtsey to me. I grimace at them in 
reply. Then I run across to the other side where there is no ledge, 
and lie down on my back, and look at the roof, and kick up my 
heels, because I am in idleness.” 

“ But when do you do this?” I inquired. 

“Men pass me,” he continued, without noticing the interrup- 
tion, “and some of them scowl, which makes me cease kicking, and 
think what they mean. But I am not afraid. I forget their 
words very soon. There are people coming down to the fountain 
to drink the water, some on crutches. I jump up and run towards 
them, shouting that the gutter is good enough for them. All this 
is ignorance. They pretend not to hear. The water from the 
fountain is warm, and salt to taste. A man in a faded livery 
stands by and takes money from the people who drink it.” 

There was another pause. 

“Tt is evening,” he went on at last, “and I follow my father 
about the house on tiptoe: he does not see or hear me. He fakes 
a trowel from a cupboard and goes out into the gateway. There 
is a flat stone by the wall, and he moves it away—then he brings 
out ten heavy bags and puts them in a deep hole. He drops the 
stone again, and covers it with earth.” 

He stopped, just as he had begun, like a machine. 
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I waited for several minutes in silence, trying to fashion a 
meaning for this strange story. 

“ When did all this happen ?” I asked at length. 

He shook his head and smiled faintly. 

“You don’t remember, I suppose,” I said. “It’s like a dream, 
perhaps, isn’t it?” 

Again he made a gesture of dissent. 

“Tt’s real then—do you mean that?” 

He nodded. 

“ Have you got no more to say about it?” I asked. 

“No more to-day. The picture will be changed to-morrow. I 
will say more then.” And with this he took a rag from behind 
him, and swept the picture away. 

I held out a shilling, but he looked up at me and said— 

“ Wait for the end—you will give me more then.” 

The best bred of the angels could not have said it with such 
gentle dignity of manner. I went back to the policeman and 
asked him where the man lived. 

“Somewhere back of the Harmy and Navy, sir—one of them 
little streets leading off Vincent Square.” 

“ Any relations?” 

“*No relations, no friends, no effects,’ that would be our report 
of him.” 

This seemed to shut the door altogether, for I felt that it was 
hopeless to expect to learn the truth about this man from himself, 
even if the picture represented reality, and his record was true. I 
went home in great disgust and thought it over. If the man was 
thirty now, and ten years old when he ran about under the gate- 
way, that would make it twenty years ago, but somehow | 
treasured the conviction that such a calculation was utterly false. 
I found myself saying, “ Ages further back than that; hang it all, 
look at his clothes!” This was again most unreasonable, the 
clothes were certainly not more than twenty years old, probably 
not as much. And the man looked less than thirty really. Thus 
buffeted between reason and unaccountable belief, I became rest- 
less, and the evening went badly. I alternately swore never to go 
near Piccadilly again, and started up with the intention of imme- 
diately drawing all the little streets at the back of the Stores. 
During the night I dreamed that I demonstrated with chalks on 
the pavement to the whole A. division, how to fix the man’s age 
by Algebra; he however wiped out my figures with his rag, 
before the sum was done, and all the A. division laughed at us. 


The wind of March blew dry and shrill as I walked down 
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Kensington Gore next morning on my way to the yellow-haired 
street artist. The dust of the town, which is grittier and more 
penetrating than country dust, blew in great eddies everywhere. 
People with puckered faces, heads lowered, and their hands 
on their hat-brims, were passing, heedless of the man lying there 
on the pavement with his picture and his half-told story, 
and I felt conscious of a certain superiority of knowledge, 
as I threaded my way across to him, and noticed a sign of 
recognition on his wasted countenance. The picture was ready. 
It seemed very much the same as on the day previous, except that it 
was drawn on a slightly smaller scale, and that above the archway 
was a row of casement windows, as if the former led under a suite 
of living rooms. I noticed too that at the further end of it stood 
a man with rifle and bayonet, in a red cap. While I was gathering 
these details, he began again as follows— 

“We are assembled in a bed-chamber, with a low roof and 
windows on both sides. There are five of us—and my father, he 
is dying. The priest alone speaks. He bends over him, and 
whispers words which I cannot hear. Then we kneel down. The 
old nurse moves quickly to the window and throws it open. See, 
the window over the gateway is open. She does it that my father’s 
spirit may have immediate passage to God. There isa sudden 
clamour outside of soldiers ; three of them come up to the door of 
the chamber, and the priest opens it, holding up his hand. My 
father’s head falls back, the nurse closes his eyes. At once comes 
a rumbling noise, all the house shakes ; I look out and see that the 
fountain is running no longer.” 

He stopped and took a deep breath as if the telling of the tale 
was a terrible strain. Then he leant over the picture, so that it 
was hidden from me, and took his chalks from his pocket. When 
he raised himself, I saw that the soldier in the gateway had dis- 
appeared, while in the foreground a file of red-capped men were 
standing guard over several indistinct heaps. The water lately 
gushing from the fountain was now erased, and close to it he had 
drawn a fire, on which people were throwing things. At the base 
of the tower was a gaping crack in the masonry. 

He continued: “The soldiers take the old swords and the 
pictures and the armour, and throw them upon a fire. My mother 
and my little sister are taken away ina coach. Iam guarded by 
a soldier. I ask him why all this is being done, and he looks at 
me and laughs. ‘The night falls soon afterwards, and the soldiers 
bring out wine. My guard drinks and falls asleep. I crawl away 
to the gateway and sit by the wide crack in the tower. I can 
hear the stones grinding together. Presently the light from the 
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fire the soldiers have made falls on me. I am afraid of being seen, 
and crawl into the crack. It leads downwards: asI go I fee} 
that it is slowly closing up. I press on into a dark place, dry and 
warm. There is a stream of warm air coming upwards which 
makes me sleepy. Soon it overcomes me altogether, and I sink 
down. After that, there is a great space of silent years.” 

He was speaking in a kind of reverie now, forgetful of the 
presence of a listener. 

“A very very long time,” I said, with a tremble in my voice. 

He repeated his words, “a great space of silent years.” 

I felt awe-struck. This seemed to be a corroboration of my 
unaccountable impression gained the day before. Yet the inter- 
pretation of it was as far off as ever. 

“Can’t you remember one word, one name to help me?” I cried. 

The artist looked up, with the vista of a hundred years gleaming 
in his eyes. 

“You say help,” he said slowly—* help from a name. I can 
remember one.” 

He leant once more over his picture, and wrote something below 
it. When he moved I read in straggling characters the word 
“Fleuraye.” I stooped down and reverently laid all the money 
I had got on that word “ Fleuraye.” Something told me that it was 
the key of the whole riddle, if I could use it aright. He smiled 
his old-world smile again, and said— 

“ That is all the story.” 

I left him, and walked slowly home, 


“ The chateau itself is a fine specimen of old Gascon domestic 
architecture. Alas, alas, that it should be uninherited and falling 
to ruin!” 

The grizzled curé spoke these words, while I riveted my eyes 
on that venerable pile, the Chateau Thericourt. I had come upon 
it almost unexpectedly, and at the same moment had happily 
lighted upon the only inhabitant who was likely to be able to tell 
me its history, namely, the parish priest. 

“Tt has a history, no doubt,” I said, striving to conceal my 
excitement. 

“ Ah, monsieur, the poor old place has doubtless a thrilling tale 
to tell, if its stones could speak. The story is little better than 
tradition, so far as it goes.” 

“ There is often something in tradition,” I murmured. 

“ Perhaps—perhaps! Have you a particular interest in it, 
though?” The old man looked at me with an inquiring smile. 

I collected myself with a great effort, and said steadily— 
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“T feel a great interest in this place, certainly.” 
“Tis a pity, then, you were not here thirty years ago, when 
first I knew it. There was living then an old woman who 


declared herself an eye-witness of the deeds of the revolutionaries 
here.” 


“Tt was ransacked then, eh?” 

“Something worse than that, Monsieur. She used to tell how 
the Baron lay sick to death when the troops were sent to take 
their prisoner. He died, in fact, just as they entered his house, 
and finding no money, as they had expected, they burned in anger 
all they could lay hands on. His lady suffered death at Paris 
like the rest.” 

“The property was confiscated, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, yes; and like others, it was held at the Restoration to 
have reverted to the State, because no heir could be discovered.” 

“It must bea mortification to you that so beautiful a spot 
should be wasted—ownerless. I mean that it could not but 
benefit the neighbourhood, if it found a purchaser.” 

The curé shrugged his shoulders, and sighed. 

“The glory has departed,” he said, “from here and all around. 
The district has never recovered its ancient prosperity.” 

“How so?” 

“Ah, my friend, Serenne was once renowned for its water-cure. 
There is a legend, by the way, attaching to this place regarding 
that water-cure.” 

“Please let me hear it.” 

“Tt is merely this. The springs were the exclusive property of 
the Fleurayes, and from some cause they dried up. The legend, 
of course, runs that they ceased when they were wrested 
from their rightful owner. We live here, however, in a region 
mildly voleanic, which would account for their failure. Our wells 
show this by their strange behaviour not unfrequently.” 

“Was there no heir, at the time of the confiscation ?” 

“A child, I believe, who was made away with. Ah, no,” the 
curé sighed deeply, “ there is no one left! I often think of it, 
Monsieur, with regret. Our Frankish nobility seems to have 
utterly perished under the ravage of that dreadful time: there is 
not a trace of it left, but chiteaus here and there, like this one, 
mere empty shells. They were a wonderful race, to judge from 
record, in spite of their haughtiness; France has ever felt thei- 
want; and ever will.” 

His words sank into my soul like flakes of molten iron. My 
search was rewarded at last, and the reward—I need have ex- 
pected none other—to look helplessly at the ruins of the Chateau 
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Thericourt, and think of its rightful possessor as a wretched 
street artist, an outcast in a strange city, telling mechanically to 
himself the story of the downfall of his race. The miracle of his 
existence faded into insignificance before the stronger reality of 
that grey roofless building standing out against the fading light. 
There was the gateway—the very gateway in which he had 
played—half-choked with briars. I pushed my way through 
them to the courtyard—the curé following at my elbow—and 
walked on to where the nettles were growing rankest. 

“The fountain stood somewhere here,” I said dreamily. “He 
was looking out of one of those windows when it stopped.” 

The curé looked hard at me. 

“You must excuse these wanderings on my part,” I cried. 
“ These old legends interest me so much, you know. Iam more 
obliged to you than I can say for this information about it, and I 
hope you will let me contribute something for the benefit of your 
poor.” 

He bowed and accepted my alms with much grace. 


If the seeking out of the Chateau Thericourt had been a toilsome 
affair, I felt that the task of announcing my success to the street 
artist would require infinite tact. His unearthly smile and 
strange method of narration had filled me with a distrust of myself. 
I was haunted perpetually, on my way back to England, witha 
waking vision of myself modestly mentioning my visit to the 
chateau, and looking in vain for a symptom of interest on his 
countenance; he would merely shake his head incredulously, and 
turn away. I would shout at him—dance before him, all in vain. 
I merely became conscious that a crowd had collected behind us, 
and was making unsympathetic remarks. Then I attempted to 
flee—and woke up. 

It was not unnatural, therefore, when I did come face to face 
with him, that I should have been for the moment unmanned. He 
looked so uncommonly like the phantom of my dream, sublimely 
indifferent to everything and everyone near him. I had chosen 
the time of day when the thoroughfare was least frequented, at 
least so far as errand-boys were concerned, and I was the only 
man within hail, except the eternal policeman, as I advanced 
across the street to his place. I knelt down close to him and 
said the three words, ‘‘ Gascogne, Serenne, Thericourt.” 

He started as if he had been suddenly waked from a deep 
sleep, and rose slowly to his feet. We stood facing one another 
without speaking, and I watched, for the first, and doubtless 
the last time in my life, the eyes of a man gradually lighting 
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up with the fire of a rekindling memory. In uttering those 
words I had applied the match, and the pile was already ablaze. 
The expression of careworn -indifference faded away, the hard 
drawn lines round his-mouth relaxed, his frowning forehead was 
smoothed down. 

A distant clock struck half-past something, and its chimes 
brought me back to a sense of where I stood, and the risk I ran 
of looking ridiculous. It immediately occurred to me that this 
was the golden opportunity to do as I pleased with the man, that 
was to say before the whirl of returning memories had subsided. 
I took him by the arm and began to lead him towards the cab- 
rank; he came a few steps, but turned and went back to his 
picture, which he carefully rubbed out. Then he rejoined me of 
his own accord. 

The cabman seemed surprised when I engaged him to drive the 
Baron and myself: not unnaturally either, as he did not know the 
facts of the case. Seeing this, I said with much presence of 
mind : 

“The poor fellow is unwell: yes—well—drive me home, 
27, Welgrave Street ; it’s nearer than the hospital.” 

My friend the Baron sat silent beside me in the hansom, and I 
dared not look at him, until I had got him safely indoors. He 
sank, at my bidding, into an armchair, and fell fast asleep. It 
was the exhaustion following restored animation—mental however 
in this case, not physical. The week following was tantalizing 
experience for me. I did not like to press him for an account of 
his mysterious existence, for fear of entirely unhinging his already 
overstrained intellect. He would sit motionless for hours in the 
armchair, which he had occupied after his arrival, and think, or 
appear to think. Sometimes he walked up and down the room, 
murmuring to himself incoherently. My patience was at last 
rewarded when one evening he began to question me about my 
visits to Thericourt. He spoke in the same snatchy English as 
usual, and I was often obliged to assist him by suggesting words, 
or reducing my own replies to simpler language. By degrees, 
however, I managed to explain to him the circumstances of my 
interview with the curé, and the appearance of the chateau. He 
accepted all I said, and yet I could see that it was a hard struggle 
with him to believe that I had really been there. While I 
contemplated his perplexed look, I remembered that I had 
brought a relic of the place with me—a little fragment of marble 
carved with a flewr-de-lys, which I had picked up in the court- 
yard. I fetched it from a desk and handed it to him. He caught 
it out of my hand and looked it over closely. 

VOL. OX. 2N 
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“ Above the fire,” he said, “there were those in a row.” He 
pointed to the chimney-piece. 

The ice was now entirely broken. He spoke of his childhood, 
of his dim remembrance of his stern father, and of his priestly 
tutor, whom he adored; of the stag-hunt in the forest, and of the 
visit of the king and queen, who smiled on and caressed him; of 
his pale mother and timid sister, who played apart from him with 
her dolls; of his faithful friend the steward, who wore the livery 
with the flewr-de-lys on it, a privilege granted by the king; of the 
crowd of begging country-folk and the murmuring peasantry ; of 
the sudden inroad of the rough hideous republican guards, and 
the general destruction. There was silence after the series of 
disjointed sentences which the foregoing recountal implies, as if 
he had told all he knew. 

“Nay,” I said, “that is not the end though. You took refuge 
in the crack which the earthquake made in the wall, and fell 
asleep.” 

“Yes,” he replied thoughtfully—“ yes; that is so. Yet I 
do not know more than that. I can only say that I came to 
stand on the bank of a pool near the chateau; it was early 
morning, and I knew that I saw the light again after years, so 
many that I could not think of them. I was cold because I was 
naked, except for a few rags, and a string round my neck. A 
little image was fastened to the string; it was of gold. They 
found me wandering there, and I was taken to a dreadful place, 
with bare walls, and I had no liberty there. I ran away at last, 
and an Italian man brought me to this place. He had an organ, 
and I gathered money for him. When he died, I sat by him and 
starved, and thought of Thericourt. I had forgotten the name, 
as you know, so I made a picture of it. There was a man who 
also lived in that room who made pictures like mine, but in 
colours. He took me to a place where I could buy them.” 

“That was some years ago, I suppose?” 

“Ten years, perhaps. Well, well, I cannot say. I have moved 
from street to street, and forget the time.” 

“T was chiefly struck by your costume,” I said. 

He laughed softly. “I know it myself now,” said he, “but 
I did not then. I used to see, in some sort of a dream, 
people that I loved, and I would try in vain to make my clothes 
like theirs.” 

“Well, I understand that. But how did you make your story 
out. There are words in it your knowledge of which now 
surprises me.” 

“T ask again and again of any one who would listen to me in 
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the evening, or hearing a word I would know it was the one I 
wished for.” 

I suppose that is all I shall ever know about it; the Baron has 
never been able to remember more, and one cannot expect 
additional revelations now. I was a fool (I know it now) not to 
put further questions at once, but instead to go aside after my 
crude notions of modernising him in dress and appearance. There 
was little difficulty in effecting this, except when it came to 
cutting his hair. He sat with his head between his hands and 
sighed unutterable sighs at the idea of losing it. “They would 
not know me at Thericourt,” he moaned. Argument, however, 
prevailed at last. 

A fortnight later we set out for Serenne. The Baron behaved 
like a child—an obedient child perhaps, but nothing more, He 
stared and listened. I felt a strong desire to set him down 
quickly on the spot to which his earliest remembrances belonged, 
without garbling his mind with strange and irrelevant im- 
pressions. It seemed to me that he ought to be brought back to 
the right end and begin where he left off. Thus I experienced 
relief at his not asking questions, or becoming excited. As we 
neared the little wayside railway station from which Serenne is 
reached, I debated how to ensure our entering the village without 
spoiling my plans. 

The chateau stands on rising ground, and is visible from the 
high road; so wishing to avoid the possibility of the Baron 
catching sight of his ancestral home from the top of a crazy 
diligence, surrounded by the malodorous descendants of his 
father’s peasantry, I engaged a private carriage, and waited until 
darkness was setting in, before leaving the railway. As we sat 
together in the little hostel after our supper, I watched his face 
narrowly. His mind was working at something, groping, so to 
speak, round this dark spot in his new-old world, and trying to 
make it out. He started, when the servant spoke to me, as if it 
concerned him to hear the language again and not understand 
it. Then he gazed at the walls, which were papered—they 
disconcerted him ; at the floor, which was carpeted—he shrugged 
his shoulders at it. But the ceiling seemed to pacify him. It 
was crossed by beams of chestnut of various sizes and at irregular 
intervals, and hung with dried herbs. He lay back in his chair 
and muttered to it gently and confidingly. The maid bustled in 
and out of the room singing, as she cleared away our meal. The 
Baron took no notice until the song was changed for one 
beginning — 


“ Zadan, Zadan, aimable Zadan.” 
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He turned round and gasped out:, “The words are wrong.” 
She stopped her work and looked at me inquiringly. 

“ He says you are singing the wrong words,” I said. 

“ Ah,” she laughed, “and he is right. It should go— 


> 


“ Serenne, Serenne, ma belle Serenne! 


Then the Baron returned his gaze to the ceiling, and was 
satisfied. 

“ What did she say?” he said to me a moment later, without 
stirring. 

I repeated the line. 

“Tt means what ?” he muttered. 

“My beautiful Serenne !” 

‘That old nurse, the one that opens the window for my father’s 
spirit, she sings it, while I fall asleep, but a little differently. 
And I see another thing—she sits at a wheel and winds while she 
sings.” 

This was the new shred of memory which the song had kindled 
in the Baron’s brain. It set me cogitating deeply as to how 
much more might not be elicited by judicious introduction to old 
things like it. Another song or two of the same date, the noise 
of the diligence on the stony pavement, the call of the goat-herd 
in the early morning, there were a thousand sounds which would 
be identically the same as when he lived and played here a 
hundred years ago. The sights would come of themselves, too, on 
the morrow. I saw him to bed in high hope. 

I was up betimes next morning, fearing that the Baron might 
feel restless, and rise early. But he slept late, and seemed weary 
still when he appeared. After breakfast we went, as my 
appointed plan was, to the curé, to whom I reintroduced myself 
and explained my desire to show my friend the beauties of 
Thericourt. We sallied forth together: the curé talked fast on 
alien topics, politics mostly—all people who live in out-of-the-way 
places have strong political notions—while I vouchsafed mono- 
syllabic replies, and kept a watchful eye on the Baron. He 
walked close beside me, his eyes on the ground and his finger 
twitching. Once or twice he looked up, but it was only for a 
moment: the nervousness appeared to get more and more accet- 
tuated, as we went on; I thought of going back once and putting 
off the visit to the chateau for a few days, but the sin of curiosity 
overcame me. We went on in this way to the dividing of the 
road, half-way up the hill. It is a peculiarly beautiful spot. The 
tiny valley in which Serenne lies was spread out before us, 4 
picture of a southern French village in its antique perfection: 
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uomarred by a single modern building. Behind us the slope 
steepened up to a scar on which the dark green of pines stood out 
sharply against the sky. The curé took my arm and pointed out 
some objects of interest visible beyond the village, where the 
valley leaves the plain. This occupied a fraction of a minute, 
but when we turned again, the Baron was well ahead of us, 
walking quickly along the narrow lane which leads from the high 
road to Thericourt. 

“Come,” I said hurriedly to the curé, “ the Baron will be out of 
sight.” 

He stepped out by my side, without making reply, that good 
curé of Serenne, but his mind was deep in my last remark. 

“The Baron,” he said at last, contemplatively—“ the Baron. 
Is your friend then a Baron?” 

I did not answer his question, because we were just approaching 
the chateau, and the Baron’s pace had quickened almost to 
a run. 

“Great Heaven!” I cried, “I can’t miss this: it’s the climax of 
the whole thing.” 

So saying I ran ahead. The Baron had already passed through 
the gateway when I overtook him. He was crouching down in a 
corner of the overgrown courtyard, and his face was buried in 
his hands. The curé joined us a minute later, much out of 
breath. 

“What is the matter?” said he. “Is your friend the Baron 
ill?” 

“Oh, my good man,” I cried in heedless excitement, “can’t you 
see the place ought to belong to him, and he is rather overcome. 
Good Heavens! what have I said? No, I don’t know why he is 
upset. Yes,I do. Well . Yes, he isn’t well.” 

“Alas!” the curé said, “I cannot understand. You speak 
English and French mixed together. Do not scruple to confide 
in me, if I can be of help. As a priest, I am accustomed to 
confidences.” 

The Baron raised himself from his crouching attitude, and 
leant against the wall; then he began gradually to look about 
him, 

“He has had some kind of fit from walking too fast, I suppose,” 
said the curé gently. 

“No doubt,” I replied, intently watching the Baron. 

The curé stepped forward and laid his hand on the Baron’s 
shoulder. 

“Cheer up, my friend,” he said; “it is merely a passing 
faintness. You will recover altogether in another minute. Turn 
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your thoughts away from yourself: you are pleased with Theri- 
court, I hope. Ha, ha, I wonder what the great Baron of 
Fleuraye-Thericourt would say, if he found i 

He did not finish his sentence: the “ great Baron’s” son, who 
had stood during the whole exhortation motionless and with 
downcast eyes, now turned and faced him, and said in a low 
voice— 

“That is myself!” 

- The curé stepped back and wrung his hands. 

“Oh, what is it—what is it?” he cried. “ Your friend you call 
Baron, and he is so terribly affected by the sight of this place. 
Yes, and he has the golden hair and features of the Fleurayes. [ 
could believe he was the very man whose portrait used to hang 
in the inn.” 

“It has passed before me, all my life, in a moment; and it is 
gone for ever—for ever.” 

It was the Baron who said this; but the tones were so low and 
sepulchral that I doubted for the moment whence they came. In 
spite of the almost insuperable agony of disappointment which 
was growing over me, I pulled myself together, and led the curé 
aside. 

“It is a long story,” I said, “and I have spoilt it by my hideous 
impatience. At least I think I have. Let us go back. I asked 
you to act as our guide because I wanted an impartial witness; 
I apologise for having brought you here for nothing.” 

Then, in single file and headed by the Baron, we walked 
silently back to Serenne. 


Eight months later, I sat alone with the curé in the best room 
of his little dwelling. His face wore a thoughtful smile, and he 
beat his foot on the floor softly. 

“So it is settled,” said he. 

“Settled at last,” I replied; “the deeds were signed yesterday 
afternoon.” 

“But what will you and the Baron do with the place?” 

“Tt is his alone—not mine. I am merely the money-lender. 
And as for that I don’t know what he will do with it, but he 
seems confident in the future.” 

“ Ha, ha! the sanguine Baron: where is he now?” 

“Walking up to his chateau. I have promised to follow, and 
you shall come with me.” 

We walked briskly up to the chiteau through the keen air of 
the hills, the curé talking volubly according to his wont. 

“Both ethnologically and physically,” he said, using the words 
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or rather his equivalent French idiom, with conscious pride ; “ this 
part of the world is an interesting one. We are, as I have often 
said, a volcanic race living in a volcanic region. Just now it is 
the earth’s turn. Lately we have felt it shake, the first time for 
many years. Yesterday there was quite a sharp shock, but no 
damage, thank God!” 

We walked through the gateway, and found the Baron looking 
hard at the heap of earth and crumbling stone in the centre of the 
courtyard. The reason of his intentness became immediately 
apparent: a fountain of water was gushing up among the stones 
and running away in a rivulet toward the western wall. 

“The water of Serenne,” said the Baron, “taste it. It is the 
half of my patrimony. And the other half is here.” 

We followed him to the gateway, and there he singled out a 
place under the wall covered with grass. It was the hiding-place 
of his father’s money-bags. 


The water-cure of Serenne is becoming better known and 
appreciated with every season. The Baron rules all, and consults 
the tastes and fancies of his richer clients with excellent judgment. 
But the poor are his chief care. In my own heart I dwell chiefly 
on the fact that it has occurred to no one to question his right to 


the title of Baron of Fleuraye-Thericourt. 








Prospects of Literature, 


Seatep on the hardest of benches, I once listened to a clergyman 
explaining to our Diocesan Conference how satisfactory was the 
state of literature in this fortunate island. Every one can now read 
and write, newspapers and magazines cover the land; and how 
pure we are, and how far removed from the coarseness of Smollett 
and Fielding! Js it all so satisfactory, I wonder? Certainly the 
hand of the printer is everywhere, and the great educational net 
covers the land, sweeping in its victims remorselessly. This 
morning, driving to the station, I met the children going through 
the lanes to school: so pretty a sight on a fine summer’s morning; 
not so pretty in winter, when the poor little things, looking 
pinched with cold, drudge through mud and snow to get an 
education probably utterly useless to them. Behind the children 
come along the road the disseminators of our daily papers ; for two 
men, one of whom employs a horse and a cart, and a boy, get a 
livelihood by supplying the daily and weekly wants in news- 
papers and magazines of our village of some twelve hundred 
people, making, I suppose, some raids on our neighbours as well. 
Printed matter is everywhere, scattered all along our lanes and 
roads, and a great piece of a newspaper flutters up into the face 
of my mare, much to the disgust of that sedate lady, who has 
strong opinions of her own on the subject of the repeal of the 
paper duty. 

What is called the great increase of education, but which is 
really only the capacity of many more people to read print, 
generally very slowly, is almost always assumed to be a subject 
for congratulation. I do not believe it is at all a matter of 
unqualified gain. The fact is that the great increase in the use 
of machinery, and the centralisation in workshops in towns of 
many industries formerly carried on in private houses in the 
country, have left whole classes in our day without full employ- 
ment. An Irish farmer, describing to me the effect of the 
establishment of a creamery near him, where the dairy work, 
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formerly done by his family, was now carried out in a town, 
said, ‘‘ When the milk is gone, I say the house is a poor house,” 
or, a8 we should say in England, a union or workhouse. Men 
and women, left idle in this and other ways, instead of doing 
something useful, or, at all events, harmless, spend their spare 
time in what is called reading, often about things much better 
left alone. Gradually it becomes a trick to have a book always 
at hand, and the constant reader, while believing he is improving 
his mind, is injuring his eyesight and his originality. Learning 
almost entirely by the eye myself and little by the ear, born 
with a book in my hand, I am constantly struck with the 
amount of information, and still more, the amount of originality 
possessed by those who, happy survivals of an uneducated age, 
never read, learning only from men, and not continually matching 
their homely wits against those of great geniuses. 

We all read newspapers, and we must include them in 
literature, if only because in the country districts they often 
contain tales of considerable merit. The individual power of 
newspapers has much diminished since the time when it was said 
the twelve apostles could not have stood against the Times. 
Ministers used to tremble under and private individuals writhed 
and were made miserable by attacks in newspapers which would 
hardly be glanced at now. The slowness of the general reader 
affects newspapers, and comparatively few people are able to face 
the daily Times or Standard ; they must have papers with less in 
them, and with any special bit of news brought most prominently 
under their eyes. Lazy people profess to like, and may possibly 
really prefer, papers containing clever abstracts, in which 
the whole speech, even of a political leader, is not often given, 
but the reader is informed what the effect was or should 
have been. The truth is that most readers have not the power 
of either getting through much matter quickly, or that of 
picking out for themselves what is important. 

The weakness of the modern reader is shown by the necessity 
all popular papers find themselves under of cutting up each 
column with headlines. The eye cannot be trusted to last 
through an ordinary column, but it must be helped by telling 
headlines—finger-posts as it were, only often giving the wrong 
direction. This is an American invention, and long before it was 
brought to England I used to mark the curious perversions of 
the real sense given by the headline. Thus “Shot him through 
the head with a pistol,” when read in the text became “ Would 
have shot him through the head,” etc. It is the same with 
interviews: the reporter cannot give us an account of what the 
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patient said, but he must insert between every few lines his “ Now, 
Mr. Smith, what do you think is the secret of your success?” The 
reader is treated as a child, requiring support at each step. 

What good do we get, I wonder, from our newspapers, each 
frantic for its party, and with each item of news half right, 
and half wrong? I should be afraid to criticise the London 
papers, but the county press is not so formidable. Pure enough 
our papers are, the greater part of their space being absorbed 
in accounts of teas in dissenting chapels: the clergy of the 
church maintaining a dignified but mistaken reserve as to their 
doings, so that a reader might well believe that the church 
in the country districts never moved, far less had any teas. 
Was it not the last Bishop of Oxford who, in describing his action 
in an emergency, said, “We stood to our teapots”! Or is it that 
most of the reporters are dissenters, and does this explain the 
extraordinary ignorance of church ceremonial so often displayed 
by our country papers? 

The puzzled churchman who wrote to one paper that he could 
not understand the statement that, on an occasion of the con- 
secration of a church, the bishop entered the church with his 
tonsure carried before him—a sort of scalp triumph, in fact— 
although he acknowledged he thought he understood how the 
bishop had, by the same account, left the church wearing his 
tonsure, might have found much matter for perplexity if he had 
studied our county papers. Only recently, one, a brand new 
Conservative organ, treated us to an account of a confirmation 
by a Roman Catholic bishop, the reporter, who compared the 
action of the bishop to that of a hairdresser fingering the 
head of his patient, obviously never having heard of such a rite 
as the laying on of hands. 

As for regular church newspapers, always excepting the 
excellent Guardian, which, to my life-long regret, I once scan- 
dalized, I think they can hardly be said to add to one’s idea of 
the dignity or beauty of religion. Long years ago there used to 
be a religious paper in the splendid city of Montreal, which 
delighted in calling itself the only daily religious newspaper in 
the world. Probably it was, but its more worldly rivals used to 
retort that, if it were a fair specimen of a daily religious paper, 
there was much cause for thankfulness that it was the only one 
in the world. The Americans, indeed, are too apt to bring 
biblical language into paper warfare, though they sometimes do 
so with telling effect as when one paper met a long article of its 
rival by the terse remark that the logic of its adversary was 
like the peace of God. They have indeed a curious vein of 
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humour, and I own I was taken in once by the announcement 
“General Grant is still in Montreal. He remains in a speechless 
condition.” Apoplexy, at least, I thought, until I remembered 
how annoying to reporters was the ordinary taciturn state of that 
general. 

There is of course a pleasing uncertainty in the contents of 
our newspapers which form part of their charm. I should have 
liked to have read the article in which the American paper 
reviewed a specimen part of a new issue of the Bible, treating it 
as a political skit, as well as the article on the Zenana mission, 
in which the effects of the mission on the commerce and prospects 
of the Zenana district were dwelt on. It must, I suppose, have 
been the printer, not the writer, who once in a Montreal paper 
mixed up two articles, one on submission to the decrees of 
providence, and the other on certain proceedings of the King of 
Prussia, with delightful results. But, with many persons it is 
the betting news which is the great inducement to take in a 
daily paper, and some free libraries, moral before all things, have 
had to black out such news from the papers they receive. One 
subject, however, is dearer to the English reader than even the 
chances of the favourite. A clever German writer, describing an 
English Sunday, says that as you pass in the quiet street in the 
evening, in house after house you see the family seated round a 
table in silence, while the father in the light of the lamp reads 
aloud. No picture so charming. What is he reading—the Bible? 
Oh, no; the details of the last murder! 

A bad sign of the day is the prurient curiosity for details, often 
evil details, of the lives of persons the readers never have and 
never will meet. Watch the spirit in which the great writers and 
painters of the day are treated. Admiration for their art, or 
details of their method, are these the favourite topics? Oh, no. 
It is what they said, eat and did, what especial sins they had, and 
how they liked them. What quarrels husband and wife had and 
which of the clever couple was the greater brute. All such things 
are dwelt on, it is so interesting, you know! ‘Take Shelley, for 
example, and the recent revival, or rather birth of general interest 
in him. Book after book came out, “the True Shelley,” “the 
Real Shelley,” not adding one word to his poetry, but giving 
detail after detail of his vile amours, and each book giving a more 
loathsome picture of the private life of a great poet. If Michael 
Angelo did not wash, what does it concern me, if his art were 
clean and noble? It was said of Marlborough, by a great leader, 
“He was such a great man that I have forgotten his faults.” 
But in our days the faults alone are dwelt on, and Carlyle never 
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forgave Washington for leading a decent, honest, unambitious 
clean life. This treatment is especially annoying when applied to 
poets, for surely I may admire the song of the lark without being 
forced to know whether he sprang into air from sweet clover or 
from a dunghill? Let him sink where he will; it is his song] 
listen to. Even the steady-going machinery of Tennyson warms 
into human feeling on this point. 


“For now the poet cannot die 
Nor leave his music as of old, 
But round him, ere he scarce be cold, 
Begins the scandal and the cry.” 


And then, in one indignant burst, he mourns over him that— 


“... warbles long and loud, 

And drops at Glory’s Temple gates, 
For whom the carrion vulture waits 
To tear his heart before the crowd.” 


In the last thirty years or so there has been an enormous 
increase in the number of magazines. These are largely read, and 
that by classes who would recoil from books. I think that much 
magazine reading is injurious. Brougham complained that 
Macaulay took so much space to turn himself in, but I believe no 
writer can do justice to an important subject in the space allotted 
in most magazines, and I think this will be seen if a comparison be 
made between the articles in the old Quarterly and the Edinburgh, 
and those in newer magazines. Take an ordinary example. Ten 
pages on, say, “How to be happy in Hell,” eight on “The 
Elimination of the Sexual Element in Marriage,” and so on, the 
object being obviously to collect as many startling titles and 
great names as possible. 

While much of the contents of most magazines is only of 
temporary interest, a great effect of those which affect to be 
channels of thought is to give many people a smattering of 
subjects about which they had better know nothing. If any one 
reads even only one magazine a month, he would certainly gain 
more by reading the same amount of real literature than he does 
by running through his twelve numbers. It is difficult to under- 
estimate the amount of literature any ordinary family can master 
in a year, and magazines are very popular just now because 
they contain matter requiring the least amount of thought. 
Religious magazines have always been a mystery to me, for people 
who would not for worlds read a novel on the “Sawbath” will 
devour any amount of novels on this day if they are only bound 
up with some goody matter, and described as a Sunday magazine. 
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I must for many reasons, my own insufficiency for one, pass 
over the tendency of the historical works of the day and I pass on 
to novels. There is, at present, such an enormous production of 
novels every year, that a good book is almost swamped by the 
swelling flood of bad ones, just as a good horse may be shut out 
from all chance at the finish, Those who remember the excite- 
ment when we waited for the issue of the next monthly part of a 
novel by Dickens or Thackeray, may doubt if such a reception 
would be given to any work now-a-days. It.is now as wonderful 
to find any person, especially a lady, who has not written a novel, 
generally an improper one, as it used to be rare; anda veteran 
publisher once told me he believed some other form for tales 
would eventually be adopted. Now looking at the novel as 
capable of being a most excellent means of education and mental 
training, we must regret much of the general tone of those of 
our day. 

Putting aside those marvellous so-called religious novels such 
as ‘Robert Elsmere’ and others, the success of which from time 
to time makes one wonder if England were Christianized so many 
centuries ago, I believe there is a distinct degradation of tone in 
the modern novel. The older novelists, and I take Scott for an 
example, were apt to make their heroes work for, and often die for, 
some cause, not merely a selfish one. Such motives seem to have 
disappeared, and even where some great struggle must be 
mentioned, the references to it are most perfunctory. Mr. Morley 
is credited with the saying that no one knows what it will be to 
deal with a generation which has no sentiment. We may agree 
with Lord Palmerston when, to Guizot’s complaint that the 
English had no word for the French “sentiment,” he replied, 
“Oh, yes, we have—‘Humbug.’” Yet it will be a melancholy 
day when no cause is sacred, nothing worth dying for, and we 
come to the spirit of the Irish patriot who, asked what he had to 
say to the charge of selling his country, replied he thanked God 
he had a country to sell. 

You may trace a steadily descending line in this matter of the 
sentiment of loyalty to a cause or to a person. Scott accepts the 
loyalty of the head of a clan to Prince Charlie, just as he does the 
loyalty of the clansman to his chief; it is to him but natural, as 
natural as a woman should be modest and chaste. In Thackeray’s 
Esmond, were the Prince but to cross the stream which divides 
the French from the Allies, the English troops would march with 
him on London, and Esmond will sacrifice everything for his 
exiled sovereign, everything but his honour. Yet, bond-slave of 
Thackeray as I am, I feel that he is but reflecting the old facts. 
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He admires the loyalty but does not sympathise with it. Where 
in our modern writers do you find the trace of such a feeling? 
In the ‘ Master of Ballantrae,’ in ‘ David Balfour,’ or in ‘ Catriona,’ 
you just hear the distant stir of the Jacobite risings, but the only 
side you seem to see is the seamy one. And in such excellent 
books as ‘Treasure Island,’ ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ and the 
‘Wreckers,’ what man can do the heroes dare for love, gain, 
emulation or sheer longing for enterprise, but as for a cause in 
the old sense, Dugald Dalgetty himself was an unselfish knight 
compared with our modern types. I read such writers as Stevenson 
with admiration, but with a feeling of something wanting. Good 
English, fine writing, splendid form, but, oh for some soul! 

One writer seems an exception at first. In Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s tales of army life there is a recognition of the existence 
of a certain something in a regiment, not understood by other 
writers: I mean a feeling that the regiment is something besides 
the colonel, the officers, the band, the non-commissioned officers 
and men, and the horses—a feeling with which every one has to 
reckon, and in obedience to which the drummers of the Fore and 
Aft go as steadily to death as any Bayard, the most unconscious 
of heroes, for is it not for the regiment? And in his best poem, 
“Our Galley,” where he takes the craft as a type of the Indian 
Empire, Mr. Rudyard Kipling tells us of the labour he has seen. 
On board the galley the chained slaves have been scourged on to 
their toil, their wives and children, dying by their sides, have been 
tossed into the sea, and when the slaves have been sent on shore, 
free at last, it has been when they were exhausted and worn out. 
Yet it was a noble galley, and when the hour of danger and battle 
shall come, when the tempest is forcing the ship on shore, and 
the fire of the enemy shattering her sides, once more will the 
former slaves take- their places at the oar and again toil, again 
strike—for the Empire! Yet really Mr. Rudyard Kipling cannot 
be claimed as an exception, but as a survival. He differs from the 
other writers because he is not the product of the mean England 
at home, but of the steel ring, girdling the Empire, of the band of 
Englishmen in India, who, facing the ceaseless danger, have, with 
the danger, retained the old spirit of loyalty, so that even “the 
Secretary of State for India in Council” becomes, in a golden 
mist, an abstraction worth dying for. 

It pained me to hear the speaker to whom I was listening plume 
himself on the fact that this generation has not the coarseness of 
Smollett or of Fielding. Oh no, they only welcome the chaste 
Zola to their shores. Coarseness, indeed!—the truth is tiat 
coarseness seldom harms any reader. No one is tempted by the 
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coarseness of Swift; and the picture of the real drunken, painted 
coarse-mouthed drab of the older writers, is infinitely better than 
all the modern dwelling on the sensual charms of some fair but 
frail heroine, who, dropping on the shoulder of hef admirer, while 
her hair falls in enchanting clusters round him, looks at him with 
a long, lingering, languishing, luscious soul-embracing glance. 
It is true that the modern writer is too much occupied by the 
thrills of his hero and of his heroine to pay proper attention to 
their eyes. It is anything but rare to find the lady at page 20 
drawing herself up, while fire darts from her steel bright eyes, 
yet at page 84 her hazel orbs dwell melancholy on the man she 
loves but will not marry; till at page 309 her jet black eyes close 
slowly in death, while her husband and her lover stand by her 
side in mute admiration. The stock story so often dragged out 
how an old lady found she could not read alone, without a blush, 
the works read aloud in her youth, has a moral quite misunderstood. 
The immorality was mentioned, not dwelt on, and was therefore 
not noticed by pure youth. There are pages in Dumas which are 
immoral in one sense, but he mentions the fact of a sin, and does 
not dwell on its pleasure, how he felt, how she felt, and so on, in 
our nice modern way. In my old age I am told the fairy tale of 
my youth, the ‘White Cat,’ is immoral. It may be, but I never 
knew it, and I doubt any child being demoralized by it. It is 
only with the sorry knowledge of old age that one remarks the 
stains one missed when young. The Bible is too plain spoken for 
this generation, which is too ready to hint and to suggest. 

Arnold, the Rugby saint, looking over the prize essay of a 
pupil, Stanley the future Dean, found the boy had not read 
Smollett’s ‘Humphry Clinker.’ “Oh,” he cried, “ you must read 
‘Humphry Clinker;’ if you have not got it, I will lend it you. It 
is not too much to say that I have read it through fifty times.” 
And accordingly Arnold jumped up and got the book down for 
Stanley. The Quarterly Review is rather scandalized at this, and 
remarks a schoolmaster of our day would hardly dothis. Probably 
not, but if he looked over the shoulders of his pupils would he 
find them reading no worse books? 

The immorality of which so many of our novels smell is the 
more revolting, as there is so much cold blood about it. The 
action of men and women is often caused or influenced by certain 
passions, and I see no reason for not mentioning them where 
necessary, or for sacrificing probability to save a blush to the 
cheek of the young person. But where sensual sins are committed 
in cold blood, and more it would seem as if from mere curiosity or 
from a feeling of unrest, than from lust, I feel revolted in a way I 
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never do at a tale of real passion. Thus in a recent favourite 
novel, a lady living with her husband, determined to fly with one 
of the guests in the house, as far as I can see, from sheer wish to 
find how she would like it. She goes to the man’s valet, orders 
him to pack his master’s things, selects the most convenient train, 
orders the carriage, and then, not till then, does she tell the man 
what she intends. The man prefers the fireside, and the elope- 
ment does not take place. I prefer the coarseness of Smollett and 
of Fielding to that. Further, in some of our tales the immorality 
seems brought in from the tendency of a weak generation to dwell 
on passions they hardly feel, just as the schoolboy delights to talk 
of the dirt he cannot yet meddle with. Our age has something 
of the spirit of that of the Renaissance, which was not a pure 
age. Let us have as much as you like of Greek art, but let us 
keop off the subject of Greek lovers. There is the more reason 
for this from the greater spread of books which now penetrate 
where formerly they never reached. 

The Briton is apt to thank God that, in literary matters, he is 
not as the Frenchman. I do not think a Frenchman would have 
written ‘Dodo,’ but I shall not attempt to strike a balance between 
the sins of the two countries. Yet the French literature has a 
much greater effect on our writers than would be supposed by 
persons keeping clear of the French novels, and many of our 
heroes and heroines are “made in France,’ with whatever 
English faces they may meet us at the title-page. Thus take 
a recent novel, the plot of which is simplicity itself. A good 
and virtuous girl, meeting with a good and virtuous youth, 
lives with him as his mistress, not because either like vice, far 
from it, but the two believe (in the novel) that they cannot marry, 
as the father of the youth, a drunken old bargee in some distant 
place, who contributes nothing to his son’s support, refuses his 
consent. Fancy an English village lad not marrying without the 
consent of a father from whom he gets nothing! the motive is 
obviously altogether French. Finishing the book, one final touch 
made me sure of the spiritual father of the tale, and I wrote toa 
friend, “The author has obviously read Zola.” Back came the 
answer, “The same post which brought me your letter, also 
brought one from ”—naming a well-known writer—“ saying the 
same thing.” Even a tale of simple village immorality must be 
written after French models. 

Again, I have found a whole tale from a French writer not 
remarkable for his morality, practically taken bodily for an English 
magazine, although the end, too revolting for English readers, 
had been altered so that it suited our insular taste. Doubtless no 
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literary sin had been committed, and the tale had probably reached 
the last writer simply as a story told by word of mouth. Still I 
mention this to show how little certain we can be of the origin of 
the tales we read in English. 

I do not want to play the part of the Pharisee, but I dread the 
growing influence of a certain school of French writers. Zola has 
had his triumphant entry into England in the flesh as well as in 
the spirit, and we may be certain we shall trace his marks in 
England for some time. However clever some of his pages may 
be, I suspect that there are a good many men who have read him 
who bitterly repent ever having done so, however little they may 
at first have suspected where he was leading them. There is a 
degradation and fouling of the mind which it is hard ever to get 
clear of, and it must be acknowledged that there is a French 
school which produces that effect. After reading such works one 
critic said he was seized with a wish to read the works of Miss 
Hannah More, and as for me, I feel a wild longing to clean 
oneself, not outside but in, as if corrosive sublimate alone would 
ever rid one of the memory of that fearful world where no woman 
ever loves her husband, and where every wife is the possession of 
at least two men. 

Individual efforts can do little against the taste of the multi- 
tude; if the people wish for immorality, there will be plenty 
of providers of it, and yet I believe much may be done with the 
books for the young. It is said that the young will not now read 
Scott, and the books we read when at their age, or indeed which 
we read and hope to read at ali ages. Possibly this is partly the 
fault of parents. Being much abroad when my own children were 
young, I knew little of what they read, and when I did, I was 
astonished at the books and the papers which have replaced 
Marryat, Cooper, and Scott. If in Marryat a boy does anything 
remarkable, it is kept within the limits of possibility, and is 
regarded as something exceptional. But in the books, and still 
more in the papers which I found in the nursery of my children, 
for a boy to jump ashore from a boat, shoot a tiger, kill a lion, and 
with a cutlass to tackle a savage, was an ordinary morning’s work, 
and incidents were simply crammed together, so that the books I 
used to think exciting were uninteresting to my children. One 
good battle or murder would last Scott for a whole novel, but the 
young of to-day have drunk brandy, and often very bad brandy, 
while they should have been having milk. This applies especially 
to boys’ papers, which may be admirably pure, but which are 
often most objectionable as literature. If a boy will not read 
Scott willingly, by all means do not force him, but let him have 
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2 chance of good literuture. With Scott, your children would get 
a mass of historical learning and feeling which would be invalu- 
able; but if we take Marryat, Lever, Cooper, Dumas (and very 
much Dumas), such works as ‘ Lorna Doone,’ ‘ Maid of Sker,’ and 
‘Treasure Island,’ and so on, surely you have enough incident to 
please the most blasé lad of fourteen, without those awful books 
where Tom, aged ten, and Dick of sixteen, save ships, rule 
kingdoms, and dispose of the fortunes of the world. 

We have an inestimable advantage in possessing a literature 
whose masterpieces can be put in the hands of the young, and we 
have not to face the difficulties of French parents with Voltaire. 
It is not for me to go into the question how far the best works 
can be used in education without disgusting the pupils, but we 
can at least refrain from some sins, one, a most deadly one (and 
pious mothers are great sinners in this respect) being the practice 
of reading the Bible in families by verses, mangling that glorious 
treasure house of the English language. I remember my own 
astonishment at reading that Byron admired Isaiah: I had never 
dreamt of there being literary beauties in the Bible, just as if I 
had read Ruskin by verses I should have been surprised, perhaps, 
at admiration of his language. It is a fact I admit, though not 
generally known, as Mr. Payn has informed us, that the Bible was 
not originally written in English. Fortunately for literature the 
Englishman is seldom aware of that fact, and so each generation 
possesses a standard for our language of inestimable value. That 
is about the only bright point in our literary prospect, menaced 
as we are by an invasion of half-educated barbarians. Literature 
has been hit hard by primary education, will it stand the shock 
of secondary education? It is whispered that the coming 
generation shows signs of being dull. I fear, however that may be, 
literature runs great risk of being drowned in a rising flood ot 
newspapers, magazines, and ephemeral novels. 








A Disciple of an Od Creed. 


Miss Atma Buscomse stood in the field-path, with hands clasped 
ecstatically, gazing with eager eyes at the lush green clover which 
filled the great stretches of meadow on either side of the pathway, 
and came up in softly undulating masses, even to her feet. Her 
faded old eyes had grown quite bright, her shrivelled little form 
electrified into new life. 

“There must be a bit amongst all that,” she said softly, “and 
if there is I must get it somehow.” 

She turned and walked slowly towards the opposite gate, her eyes 
fixed keenly on the clover-leaves growing beside the path. When 
she came to the end of the field she stopped and turned back, 
examining with equal care the clover on the other side. Her 
eyesight was very good, for she counted the leaves as she walked, 
stooping only a very little to do so. 

“One, two, three; one, two, three,” she counted patiently. 
She bent down now and again and disentangled a leaf she felt 
doubtful about, and a bright colour flushed her cheek during the 
moment of doubt, but she rose each time with a sigh of dis- 
appointment, and the colour faded. When she came to the end 
of the path again she stopped and looked wistfully across the 
sunny green stretch. 

“T would give a good deal to go round by the hedges and over 
across and across in every direction, but I am afraid lest I should 
trample it pretty badly.” Her gaze grew more and more wistful. 
“Tt does mean so much, though,” she went on meditatively. “If 
Farmer Perry knew how much I am sure he wouldn’t mind.” 

At that moment Farmer Perry himself came through the 
kissing-gate at the further end of the field. When he saw Alma 
Buscombe he gave a little laugh, half of pity, half of amusement. 
“Poor old lady ! this here’sa fine treat for her; she'll count every 
leaf in the land to find a lucky one.” 

She looked up as he came near. The brightness had died out 
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of her face now, anxiety and eagerness looked out of her faded 
eyes. 

“Tm sure there must be some,” she said to him, without any 
prelude. “It'll be cruel, it’ll be wicked, if it’s there and I can’t 
get it. It’s the Lord’s way of speaking to us, and I’m sure He has 
a message for me.” 

Farmer Perry looked a little dubious. 

“Well, I shouldn’t like to hinder any message the Lord may 
be sending to ’ee, Miss Buscombe, but I don’t know as I can let 
‘ee wander all over my clover-fields, a-trampling of ’em flat. I 
don’t believe the Lord would wish young tender growing things 
to be treated that way. But,” with sudden recollection, “there's 
another field full on beyond the kissing-gate, and like as not 
you'll find what you’m‘looking for ’longside the path there.” 

Again Miss Buscombe clasped her hands ecstatically. “ An- 
other!” she cried. “I’m sure [I shall find a bit there,” and she 
turned to get to the other end of the field as fast as her trembling 
legs could carry her. Before she had gone a hundred yards she 
stopped, and turning, hurried back to where Farmer Perry still 
stood watching her. She came up to him flushed and apologetic. 

“ Pray excuse *he lapse in my good manners,” she said gravely, 
making him an elaborate old-fashioned curtsy. “I really, for 
the moment, quite forgot myself. I was rather excited, I fear.” 

Farmer Perry was nonpiussed. He did not know how to bow, 
and all conventional remarks had escaped his mind. Mechanically 
he raised his hat to cool his hot brow, and the action had all the 
appearance of a courtly salute. 

“TfI could get the right seed I’d sow ’ee a clump of the four- 
leaved,” he said kindly. 

“Ah, but there would be no message in that,” she answered 
seriously. 

“T’ll tell ’ee what,” he said, in a sudden burst of pity, “you 
may go all round by the hedges, and look as much as you like. I 
know you won’t do no damage if you can ’elp it.” 

Then, to his intense embarrassment, Miss Buscombe caught his 
hand and clasped it warmly. 

“You are a good man, Farmer Perry,” she said, “and you'll 
reap your reward.” 

“Oh, ay,” he said confusedly, “such items don’t call for naught 
of that sort.” But Miss Buscombe had turned, and was hurrying 
away to the next field. 

Three hours later Farmer Perry, returning from market, 
passed through the fields again on his way home. It was five 
o’clock then, and. the sun was losing the extreme fervour with 
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which it had glared down on poor panting humanity for nearly 
twelve hours. The heat in the exposed shadeless fields had been 
intense, scorching and withering the young clover-leaves, driving 
the birds home to the shelter of the trees, and every living 
creature, except the little woman stooping so persistently over 
the clover-leaves, in search of shade and rest. Her head ached so 
acutely that the pain made her moan every time she moved it, 
her eyes were stiff and sore, and every limb seemed on the rack ; 
but she searched on, nothing daunted. Farmer Perry was nearly 
through the second field before he thought of her; then he 
turned to see if she was anywhere about. She was down in the 
corner at the bottom of the second field, leaning back against the 
hedge, to all appearances asleep. He picked his way down at the 
side, noticing as he did so that not a leaf of the crop had been 
trodden on or bruised. She looked up as he came near. Her 
face was very flushed, and she frowned with the pain it gave her 
to raise her eyes. He saw that she had met with no success. 

“T daresay, now the sun is going down a bit, I shall be able to 
see better ; the glare dazzled my eyes, and I think I may have 
passed a bit by.” 

“ Don’t ’ee stay no longer looking for such items,” he said, with 
rough good nature. ‘Come ‘long ’ome with me, and the missus 
‘ll give ’ee a cup of tea. Daniel ‘ll come all right whether you 
finds a four-leaved clover or not.” 

“Oh, yes, Daniel will come,” she said, as she had said for the 
past thirty years; “he will come, but I should like to get the 
Lord’s message that he’s coming soon.” 

“Well,” said Farmer Perry slowly—for an idea had struggled 
to life in his brain, and it took him some time to bring it forth— 
“T don’t consider what you ’aves to look and look for through a 
couple of fields no message at all. If you was to cast your eye 
down and see a leaf unexpected like, that might be a message 
from the Lord. If He wanted to send word to ee He could 
spring up a bit of clover right just where you first claps your 
eyes, then you knows ’tis meant for you, otherwise it comes to 
the first person as is sharp enough to find it.” 

Miss Alma looked at him attentively. 

“TI believe you are right, Farmer Perry. It seems as though 
there is much common-sense in what you say. Thank you. I 
will accept your invitation.” 

Well pleased with his late speech and its success, he turned to 
retrace his steps. Miss Alma rose and followed him, her eyes 
instinctively scanning the clover all the way she went. Wher 
they had nearly reached the pathway she started forward with a 
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great cry. Farmer Perry turned quickly. Miss Alma was op 
her knees, bending over a clump of clover. 

“The Lord’s message!” she screamed hysterically, laughing 
and crying all at once. “The Lord’s message! He sprung u 
that little root close beside me, right where my eye should fall on 
it. It couldn't ’ave been there before, for I searched every inch, 
and counted nigh upon every leaf. “Tis the Lord’s message, and 
Daniel’s coming, my Daniel that went away promising to come 
back the first holiday he got, and he’s never been able to all 
these long years; but now he’s coming, my Daniel is coming, 
He told me to wait, and I’ve waited.” 

Her voice grew more and more shrill, the tears coursed down 
her face. She knelt there before the clump of four-leaved clover, 
one moment beating her hands together in childlike glee, the 
next clasping her arms tightly and hugging her little body ina 
perfect frenzy of joy. 

“Come along in, now,” said Farmer Perry, beginning to get 
alarmed. ‘Come along, Miss Alma, in out of this sun. It must 
‘ave touched ’er ’ead and turned her brain a bit more’n usual,” he 
said aside. “ Pick your leaves, and come in and tell the missus.” 

But Miss Alma appeared not to have heard him. She was 
crooning an old rhyme in a thin quavering voice— 


“Find a seven-leaved ash or a four-leaved clover, 
And you'll see your true love before the day is over.” 


Suddenly she looked up at the man beside her. 

“T’ve found the seven-leaved ash many times,” she said gravely, 
“but it wasn’t any good. The clover is a sure sign, isn’t it? 
Don’t you think it’s a sure sign?” she repeated eagerly, her eyes 
growing wild. “Don’t you think it’s a message to say Daniel is 
coming ?” 

Farmer Perry thought it best to humour her. 

“Oh, yes, a sure sign; and look here ’—another idea, born of 
the urgency of the moment, coming to him- “don’t you think 
you'd better ‘urry away from this and get into your Sunday 
clothes, so’s to be looking your best?” 

With a wild exclamation she stumbled to her feet. 

“Of course, of course,” she said feverishly. “I must hurry 
home and get my white frock out of my box; the folds are sure 
to want shaking out. Good-bye, Mr. Perry, I can’t come to tea 
to-night—thank you all the same—for I must make haste or 
Daniel ll come and find me unprepared. I'll take this root for good 
luck’s sake, and wherever we settle when we are married I'll 
take it and plant it.” She stooped to pull up the precious root, 
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but her head was dizzy, she lurched forward, and with a moan 
fell prone amongst the clover. 

Farmer Perry lifted the little figure bodily in his arms, and 
with no great effort carried her to his own home, for she was but 
alight burden. She had not cut herself at all—the soft green 
leaves had prevented that—but the force with which she had 
fallen had stunned her, and with an instinctive dread at his 
heart of worse to come, he laid his burden, still unconscious, on 
the bed. 

A few hours later the doctor said that Alma Buscombe must 
be watched carefully, and not left alone for a moment. 

“*Er’s ’ad a sunstroke, and what with that and the fall, and 
the being more’n ’alf daft to start with, ’er’s clean gone off ’er 
‘ead, for the time at any rate,’ Farmer Perry told his wife as 
they sat over their supper, he having interviewed the doctor 
when he came down from his visit to the sick-room. When Jane 
Perry returned to the patient she gave a great scream, the room 
was empty, Alma Buscombe had escaped. 

Farmer Perry managed to keep his wits about him. 

“Jane, you go for the doctor straight, and I'll go and search 
for her. I ought to have picked up the root and brought it to 
her,” he added thoughtfully. ‘‘ That’s what she’s gone for, I’ll be 
bound.” He ran to the field. Down at the bottom something 
white gleamed out distinctly against the darkness. It was Miss 
Alma Buscombe, in Jane Perry’s nightgown and nightcap, looking 
for the clover root. Going first to where the crushed leaves 
marked the scene of the discovery and the fall, Farmer Perry 
pulled up the precious root and strode on to where the poor old 
mad-woman was distractedly searching for her lost treasure. 

“ Here ’tis, Miss Alma; I found it to once.” 

She snatched it from him. 

“T found it first,” she said angrily, “and I should have picked 
it, only I was a little overcome by the heat. I found it though, 
and it’s mine, the Lord’s message to me. It’s nothing to you, 
Farmer Perry. I am very sorry for you, but it’s for me, the 
message. I must go now and dress or Daniel will be here before 
I am fit to see him.” 

Then Farmer Perry found himself in a predicament. Nothing 
would induce her to return to his house, even to get her clothing, 
and he dared not leave her to get her some wraps. The chilly 
night breeze was flapping her thin nightgown round her bare 
legs, making her shiver violently, the dew had taken all the 
stiffness out of her nightcap and the curl out of her hair, so that 
the frills hung round her face forlornly, and her little bob curls, 
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usually primly pinned about her ears, hung straight and lank. 
A more mad, forlorn-looking figure it is impossible to imagine, 
Farmer Perry was nearly at his wits’ end to know what to do with 
her. He took off his coat, and with some difficulty persuaded 
her to put it on. Thus attired he had to escort her to her home, 

By that time a crowd had gathered in the village to debate as 
to where to start their search. Mrs, Perry had spread the news 
of her patient’s illness and escape, and the village had risen to a 
man, or rather they put off going to their beds. When Farmer 
Perry and his companion stepped out through the path field gate 
into the village street, and almost into the midst of the crowd, 
the crowd was too scared and surprised to be able to make up its 
mind as to what course to pursue. Farmer Perry in his shirt 
sleeves, and Miss Buscombe in her quaint attire, silently passed 
on and made their way to her cottage a few yards down the 
street. The doctor met them and followed them in. Miss 
Buscombe took no notice of him, she was fondling the clover 
leaves, and talking softly to them. 

“As I told you before, she must not be left a moment,” he 
said sternly. “I will stay with her now whilefyou take these” 
—he scribbled a few notes and gave them to Farmer Perry—“ they 
must be delivered immediately.” And Farmer Perry, laboriously 
reading the addresses, found that one was to-go to the lunatic 
asylum in the next town. 

The crowd on hearing this for the most partidispersed with 
the intention of being fresh and alert for the next day’s pro- 
ceedings, the rest arguing that one never knew what might 
happen where a “mazed” person was concerned, determined to 
make a night of it. But Alma Buscombe afforded them neither 
excitement nor amusement. The preparations for the return of 
the tardy Daniel, and her own toilet,"occupied all the long night 
hours, during which she refused to go to bed or even to lie down. 

The next morning at ten a committee of doctors came to 
inquire into the condition of mind of the bride elect. She sat 
amongst them in a short skimpy gown of white-figured muslin, 
tied at wrist and elbows with narrow pink ribbons, round her 
waist was a wide pink sash, and on her head a pink bow; her 
feet were encased in white stockings and black sandalled shoes. 

“And which of you is to be Dan’s best man?” she asked 
presently, simpering a little. . 

The doctors looked grave. 

“But suppose Daniel does not come, Miss Buscombe,” said 
her own doctor. “ What will youdo? Are you not counting too 
much on an old superstition ? ” 
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She started to her feet, her eyes flashing, her face working. 

“Who are you to throw doubt on my lover’s word, to scoff at 
a message from the Lord? Hasn’t the Lord said Daniel will come? 
Didn’t Daniel himself tell me to wait? I tell you he is coming. 
If anything hinders him now I shall know ’tis someone keeping 
him from me, and I’ll—I’ll be the death of him if I know who 
tis that’s doing it. I will—I mean it. Ill kill him!” Her voice 
rose to a shrill scream, she stamped her feet with passion. 

“He will come, he will come,” said the doctor, soothingly. 
“ Of course, if he said so, it is all right.” But it was some time 
before Miss Buscombe consented to be soothed. 

Late that afternoon a carriage and pair of horses drew up 
before the cottage, and a man and a woman got out and went in. 
Mrs. Perry was sitting with Miss Alma; the latter was trimming 
a small gipsy hat with ribbons, which once upon a time had been 
white, and pink rosebuds. Mrs. Perry looked up as the door 
opened and the two strangers entered. The man came in with 
head hung low and his hand covering his mouth. But she 
recognised him and gave a great cry. 

“Why, Daniel Lawry, is it you?” Then the horror of the 
situation dawned on her. ‘You can’t be,” she gasped—“ surely 
you ain’t—come—to——” 

“We are the attendants from——” The woman spoke and 
gave a little meaning nod instead of completing her sentence. 
“Ts that the person,” she began. But Alma Buscombe was 
coming towards them. She had heard Mrs. Perry’s first exclama- 
tion, and was coming forward with a half-credulous, half-shy ex- 
pression, which was in keeping with her juvenile attire, but sat 
oddly on the worn wrinkled face round which the grey hair still 
hung lankly. 

“Daniel? Daniel?” she said in a soft questioning tone. 

He started and looked at her for the first time. She gave a 
happy cry, and ran to him, clasping her mittened hands round 
his neck, drawing his reluctant head down to meet her lips. 
Mrs. Perry, with tears streaming down her cheeks, drew the 
stranger woman away. 

“She'll go quite quiet now,” she sobbed; “she'd go to the 
world’s end if he was to tell her to. Oh, ’tis worse than murder 
he’s a-done!” 

“Ts that your carriage, Dan?” said Miss Alma at length, 
drawing him over to the window to look out. 

“Yes,” he muttered unwillingly. 

“Oh, you naughty, extravagant boy!” she said playfully, 
thrusting her hand through his arm and clinging to him con- 
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fidingly. “But I suppose you thought it was the great event 
of our lives, and you would do the thing in style. Was that it, 
Daniel ?” 

He bowed his head. 

“Yes, that was it.” 

“It is worth waiting so long for. Shall we start?” she 
said, nervously tying on the white hat, on the top of which the 
pink rosebuds bent and swayed with every movement of her 
head. “Lay this shawl lightly across my shoulders—there, that 
is it. You were always tender and gentle, Dan; you have not 
altered.” She took his arm and turned smilingly to the door. 
Just as she reached it she stopped. ‘ Kiss me once, Dan,” she 
said softly, looking up at him with tears in her eyes, “just to 
give me confidence.” 

Very reluctantly, and by a great effort, he stooped and kissed 
her, and he groaned as he did so, turning white even to the lips. 

She heard it, and feared she had hurt his feelings. 

“ Of course I trust you, dear, you know I trust you,” she said 
earnestly ; “but ’tis a trying ordeal for a girl, and—and I have 
no one but you—you understand ? ” 

“TI understand,” he groaned again. ‘“ My God, what a 
punishment! ” 


He led her out, placed her in the carriage and got in beside 
her, and hand in hand they sat, he with bowed head and a 
heart wrung with shame and remorse, she trembling and joyous 
with thoughts of her new life in her new home with her lover, 
until they drove in at the wide entrance to the asylum, and the 
doors closed behind them with a clang. 


Mapex Quituter Covca. 





Monsieur Duval. 


(A SKETCH FROM LIFE.) 


Ix a little white-painted Sussex house that had once been a 
turnpike, with a small garden at the side filled with every kind 
of sweet-smelling flower, lived old Monsieur Duval, a specimen of 
the most refined type of Frenchman. 

Tall, thin, upright, with sharp features and snow-white 
moustache, he was one of Nature’s gentlemen from the crown of 
his head to the well-blacked toes of his old and carefully 
cherished boots; and a gentleman above all in his treatment of 
his wife, for whose sake he had given up the warmth, brightness, 
and gaiety of his own country. 

Monsieur Duval had served for many years in the French 
army, and it was while quartered in Paris that he had made the 
acquaintance of Susie Graham, an English woman, who had 
come out as nurse to the children of his commanding officer. 

“To see Susie in those days was to love her”—or so Monsieur 
Duval always gallantly stated; and apparently the attractive 
Susie enslaved the corporal without any effort on her own part, 
and they were jiancés, determining to be married as soon as 
Monsieur Duval had served his time and could retire with a 
pension. 

“ Achille” had always been the most faithful of men, and he 
never dreamed of throwing over his Susie when, during their long 
engagement, she developed a wearing temper, and constantly 
harassed her corporal with sharp speeches, until his face acquired 
the look of patient endurance that never afterwards left it; nor 
did he dream of contradicting her when she told him that she had 
made up her mind to retire to her native village with him, as soon 
as the marriage had taken place. 

Monsieur Duval had not the very remotest leaning to a life in 
the island of fogs, and secretly despised the English as “dogs” ; 
but to the hamlet of Crowly he was conducted, and—almost 
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before he had time to realise what evil fate had befallen him—he 
had bidden good-bye to the happy familiar life, to his old friends, 
his innocent glass of wine at the cabaret, his strolls on the 
Boulevards, and had settled down to the colourless, uneventful 
existence of the turnpike-house, with its row of straight elm- 
trees bordering the road in front, and the wide stretch of bare 
downs rolling away behind, till they lost themselves in purple 
mist and the distant glimpses of the sea-line. 

No words can describe the strange sense of desolation that at 
first overwhelmed Monsieur Duval in his new existence. His 
feelings resembled those of a shipwrecked sailor cast upon a 
desert island amongst a race of savages, and his garden was the 
only thing that seemed to speak to him of home. Here, in the 
early days of his banishment, he would dig vigorously ; and who 
shall blame him if hot tears sometimes dropped on to the rows of 
humble cabbages, and were hastily brushed away, for fear Susie 
should see them and imagine he was not happy? 

Perhaps of all the old Frenchman’s trials his wife was the 
greatest. Her painful cleanliness, her temper, her grasping 
stinginess, all hurt him bitterly. Sometimes he would pinch his 
arm and cry to himself—“Is it thou, Achille? or is it some 
horrible dream? Wilt thou wake up in Paris?” But instead of 
this, he awoke in the bare whitewashed kitchen, with its sparse 
muslin curtains, its grandfather’s clock, its prim chairs, and 
large “ Family Bible” on a bead-matted table in the window. 

By degrees he settled down to get the best out of his life that 
was still possible to it, and never by word or deed did he allow 
his wife to see that he regretted the step he had taken in leaving 
his native country. 

Always sweet-tempered and courteous, treating all women with 
deference, he became a great favourite in the village; and even 
the children soon left off smiling at his strange English, which 
continued to be a patois of his own invention, entirely destitute of 
the letters ¢ and h. 

In course of time the old Frenchman developed a great taste 
for carving, and amused himself for hours in cutting the quaintest 
little figures out of wood; these he afterwards painted appropriate 
colours, and set up on poles in his garden as “ decorations.” 

Strange little goblin men, rabbits, spotted dogs, huntsmen, bird- 
scarers in the form of windmills that careered round at a breath of 
wind; all these things rejoiced the eyes of the passing schoolboys, 
and drew from the villagers the admiring comment that “Old 
Frenchy was a wonderful handy man.” 

On sunny days “ Old Frenchy” sat on a wooden bench before 
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his immaculate front door-step, and whittled away at his blocks 
of wood; for he soon found that it was pleasanter to be out of 
doors than in, especially on “cleaning days,” when buckets of 
water stood about as man-traps for the unwary, and everything 
was put in strange, unexpected places, and smelt for days after- 
wards of the strongest yellow soap. 

Another of Monsieur Duval’s accomplishments was “ French- 
polishing,” and it was a great delight to him when he could get 
work of this description in the larger houses in the neighbourhood. 
He would then start out cheerfully in the early morning, 
carrying his materials in a small basket on his arm, and return in 
the evening, elated and happy, glowing with pride in his work, 
and feeling that he had thoroughly earned a cigarette, to be 
smoked by the light of a dip-candle in the Ultima thule of the 
wash-house. 

One comfort was still left to the good old Frenchman, and that 
was his religion. On this one point he dared openly to disagree 
with his wife, and in spite of her constant upbraidings and dark 
allusions to the “ scarlet woman,” he walked over every Sunday 
to the Roman Catholic chapel in the town close by, and there, in 
simple, child-like faith, took part in the services, which seemed 
the one link that still bound him to the happiness of the past. 

For a long time he was troubled by a serious difficulty— 
where could he place his crucifix and a small “ holy picture” that 
had belonged to his mother ? 

Susie decidedly objected to them as “Popish,” and after 
keeping them in a box for some months, Monsieur Duval decided 
to build a little house for them outside, in a corner of his beloved 
garden. 

This house was a chef d’euvre of cunning workmanship, and 
when finished was painted a light green, with blue knobs at each 
corner. It stood upon one leg, like a bee-hive; but inside the 
little shrine was pathetic and touching with evidences of the 
loving care that had planned and decorated it. 

Over a small white shelf hung the crucifix, with the picture 
behind it; rows of everlasting flowers were suspended from the 
walls, and in front stood a gaily-coloured china vase, filled all the 
year round with fresh ferns or flowers. 

Few people knew that this odd, little green-painted box was 
sacred in the eyes of Monsieur Duval, for none of the villagers 
had ever had the creaking door unlocked for them, and not even 
Susie had dared to try and open it. It was the one subject on 
which her husband could be stern and unyielding. 

In the early morning, when the shadows were still grey, and 
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before the sun had sent his first red beams over the shoulder of 
the distant hill, Monsieur Duval would creep out to his garden, 
and, unfastening the door of the Sainte Chapelle, would kneel on 
the dewy ground and pray fervently. 

Susie, looking from between the starched window curtains, had 
often seen her husband thus; and once or twice a vague wonder 
had come over her, and a feeling that perhaps, after all, there 
was something better than the stirring energy and scrupulous 
cleanliness on which she prided herself so sincerely. 

Time passed on, and Monsieur Duval’s French-polishing trade 
enlarged itself and increased to furniture-mending. It became 
absolutely necessary that he should have some kind of vehicle in 
which to carry the chairs and tables to their destinations ; and at 
last, to his great joy, he managed to save up sufficient money to 
buy himself a second-hard perambulator. 

The old Frenchman’s strange “ pack-horse” (now became a 
well-known feature of the country roads; and wonderful were the 
loads it managed to struggle under. It was, indeed, the delight 
of Monsieur Duval’s heart, and was painted, varnished, and 
repaired in a spirit of loving carefulness. It carried vegetables 
from the garden to the market, stores from the town, occasionally 
picked up an exhausted infant trudging home from school, and 
once, wreathed with flowers, conveyed a wedding present to a 
village bride. 

Many were the pets that “ Atchel”—Susie always pronounced 
her husband’s name as if it rhymed to “Satchel ””—had attempted 
to rear in cages in the seclusion of the garden hedge, but Susie’s 
cold grey eye was keen for the discovery of “ rubbish;” and the 
guinea-pigs, rabbits, and white mice were promptly cast forth from 
their hiding-place, perhaps upon a kinder world, where cleanliness 
was not one of the first commandments. 

In spite of this, Monsieur Duval still cherished the idea that 
one day he should discover a pet that even his wife would not 
object to—a kind of rara avis that would succeed in melting her 
stony heart with its attractions. 

For a long time he seemed never to approach to even the 
border-land of these “fond fancies ;” but one day, by a strange 
stroke of luck—as he considered it at the time—his wishes were 
most remarkably fulfilled. 

The carrier from Weseldun, who passed by the turnpike-house 
on his daily rounds, and carried a strange assortment of every 
imaginable commodity, jogged up on that day as usual, his lean, 
grey horse’s head buried in a comfortable nose-bag. Just as he 
neared the old Frenchman’s gate, a young swan that was being 
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taken in a basket to the squire’s pond, reared up its neck with a 
loud hissing, and, violently breaking the string ties of the hamper, 
flew or scrambled out on to the road, and was trodden upon inad- 
vertently by the grey horse in his abstraction. 

Then began an exciting scene: the swan screaming and 
struggling, Monsieur Duval and the carrier pursuing it about the 
road, the grey horse locking on meditatively, as if wondering why 
they were all making such a fuss about nothing. Finally the 
swan was captured, and, being too wounded and exhausted to be 
taken on, was left with Monsieur Duval, the carrier promising to 
call in and tell him what was to be done with it next time he 
passed by. 

To “Achille’s” astonishment, Susie almost smiled upon the 
swan. She said it was a nice plump [creature, and made no 
objection when, the next day, he devised a cage for it out of a 
packing-case. 

The carrier called in the afternoon to say that the squire would 
rather not have the wounded bird—Monsieur Duval could do what 
he liked with it. 

When he heard this, the old Frenchman felt he had actually 
found his pet at last, and that it was going to be a comfort to 
him. 

The bird soon got well under his skilful treatment, and every 
day it was conducted, with a string round its leg, to bathe and 
swim in the village pond, where it ,created great excitement 
amongst the children, and was immediately christened by the 
popular name of the “ Frenchy’s goose.” 

When it returned home it was tethered to a stake on the little 
piece of green just outside the turnpike-house ; and though Susie 
often grumbled at the food it ate (Monsieur Duval would have will- 
ingly stinted himself that the swan should have sufficient), she 
never actually made out a “cause of complaint” against it, and 
her husband became more and more attached to it every day. 

As the winter came on, for the swan’s advent had been in the 
summer-time, Susie began to throw out dark hints that “ birds 
were excellent just about Christmas time;” but Achille never 
realised her meaning, until, one day coming in from an errand to 
the village, he found his wife attempting to hold the struggling 
swan in a neighbour’s weighing-machine. He rushed towards her, 
his mild blue eyes flashing with anger. 

“What are you doing with my swan? See, the pawvre is 
screaming with terror! Take it out! Come here, poor beauty! 
Come to me! I will protect you!” 

“Do you think I let the wretched thing ‘stay here for any 
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reason except to eat it?” cried Susie angrily. “I am not going 
to waste any more food on it, I can tell you. [ shall roast it on 
Christmas day, so you can prepare your mind for it.” And she 
flounced out of the kitchen. 

Monsieur Duval sat down on the settle, with the swan between 
his knees. He was too stunned to reply to his wife’s passionate 
violence. 

This, then, was the reason she had been so obliging all those 
months, and had let him enjoy the poor satisfaction of tending his 
pet, only that she might turn upon him and snatch it away in 
the end. At that moment any lingering love he might still have 
felt for his wife died silently and surely, killed by her own hand. 

It was a bitter moment for the poor old I'renchman. He got 
up after a time, and tying up the swan in its house, he went out, 
closing the door softly behind him. 

All the country looked very much the same as it had done when 
he came along that road a few minutes before, but there was a 
difference—a weight, grey and heavy, had fallen over it. Some- 
thing seemed to have snapped in the old Frenchman’s heart that 
nothing could ever piece together again. The last remnant of 
belief in the love of his youth had gone from him for ever in that 
one moment of bitter awakening. 

There was only one distinct idea in his mind as he walked 
rapidly towards the squire’s house, and that was that he would 
save the swan. It should never be sacrificed to Susie, as jie had 
been. 

At the park gates he met the “ young ladies,” and in a few 
words he begged them to give a home to his poor favourite. The 
squire’s daughters were only too pleased to take the swan, which 
they had often admired as they passed by the turnpike-house. 
They pressed Monsieur Duval to let them buy it, but with tears in 
his eyes he begged them not to offer him money. 

“It would be like taking money for my own child 
haps you will let me come and see him sometimes... . . He will 
be happier with a pond of his own,” the old man said, and turned 
away hastily, forgetting for the moment even the courtly bow, 
without which he would have been ashamed on ordinary occasions 
to leave a lady’s presence. 

As he went home, his heart was filled with bitterness; he 
could not describe his feelings. It seemed as if the last thing he 
had loved and clung to had been snatched from him, and he was 
left desolate in a cold and desolate world. He entered the garden 
and unlocked the little shrine. That was his, whatever happened. 
Susie could not take that away from him. 
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“No, she can’t take that away,” he murmured, and he went off 
more happily to fetch the perambulator in which the swan was to 
be conveyed to the Hall. 

It was a difficult matter to tie the poor bird in securely, but at 
last it was accomplished; and Monsieur Duval set off, soothing 
the swan and caressing it as he went along. 

In the village he had to pause once or twice to answer ques- 
tions from sympathising neighbours, though not even then would 
he allow anything to be said against his wife. 

As he stopped to speak to the vicar’s daughter, with his hand- 
some white head bare, and his finely-cut features lighted up by 
the bright sunlight, a cart dashed along the road, and the horse 
—terrified by a sudden movement and hissing of the swan— 
plunged violently, shied towards the perambulator, and before 
any one could help or interfere, the old Frenchman, in his efforts to 
save the swan, had been knocked down, and the wheels of the cart 
passed over his body. 

When they lifted him up, he was very white and still, but there 
was no look of suffering on his placid face. They laid him gently 
down in the parlour of a cottage close by; and while people 
crowded round the house weeping and sympathising, the vicar’s 
daughter held his white head on her knees, and with tears run- 
ning down her face bent over to hear his last faintly-whispered 
words—* The swan ? ” 

“Tt is not hurt, it escaped miraculously.” 


“Tell Susie gently!” And with one tired sigh Monsieur Duval 
passed away. 


Fanny Barry. 
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Cuapter XVII. 


Miss ARBUTHNOT was everywhere, and Mr. Pelham shadowed her. 
Opinions were freely bandied as to the existence or non-existence 
of an engagement, the majority inclining to the belief that one 
existed. Fenwick, on the other hand, was seldom seen near her, 
Mrs. Leslie began to recover her equanimity, and perhaps only 
Claudia was aware that when he was in the same room with Helen 
his eyes followed her, or that he was more than usually silent 
and self-occupied. She was invariably well-dressed, in a manner 
which set off her large figure; people turned to look at her as she 
passed, and she seemed to fling into insignificance such slim 
beauties as Claudia. Whether from chance or intention, the two 
seldom said much to each other, but it happened that one grey 
afternoon at the club-house they found themselves near each 
other watching a game of bicycle polo. 

Miss Arbuthnot deliberately walked up to Claudia. 

“Detesting games! I am bored to death,” she said, “and so— 
I imagine—are you. Don’t you think we should suffer less if we 
escaped beyond the sounds of croquet and lawn-tennis, and every- 
thing except the clack of our own voices?” 

Claudia hesitated, and Helen added— 

“You had better come. I assure you there are times when I 
can be intelligent, and Captain Fenwick will not be here just 
yet.” 

The girl walked quickly on as if she had been stung. 

“ What has that to do with it?” she said recklessly. 

Miss Arbuthnot was engaged in disentangling a bramble which 
had caught in her dress. When she looked up she said coolly— 
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“A good deal tome. You know—or do you not know ?—that 
I have always liked him.” 

Amazement struck Claudia almost speechless. She stammered 
with her sudden rush of anger. 

“You tell me—you can tell me——” 

“The truth. Isn’t that always desirable? Besides, after all, 
have I said anything that should affront you? That I liked him. 
That was my remark.” 

There was a pause. 

“Tt implied that he liked you,” said Claudia, more calmly, 
though still choking. 

“Oh, not at all! Does the one thing invariably imply the 
other ?” 

It might have been that there was—it seemed so to Claudia— 
a touch of mockery in the question. 

“If not——” she began hastily, and stopped. 

“Tf not, you think I was a fool? Well—perhaps. We were 
engaged, at any rate.” 

“Oh!” cried the girl, stopping short. This was more than 
she had dreamed of. 

“You did not know it? But I imagine you are prepared to 
hear of such episodes ?” 

Is any woman prepared? Claudia bit her lip to keep back the 
answer she would have liked to fling at her tormentor, and Miss 
Arbuthnot went on— 

“Tt did not last very long. To adopt the stock phrase proper 
to these humiliating occasions, we discovered that we had made 
a mistake. Probably you wonder why I am going back to that 
not too-agreeable time. I will tell you——” 

“Don’t!” cried Claudia, quite suddenly. She hardly knew 
what she said, conscious only of a sharp thrill of pain, and a 
sickening dread of worse to come. Miss Arbuthnot glanced 
quickly at her, and went on as if she had not spoken. 

“Tt is because I am certain you are falling into the same 
mistake.” 

She turned away as she spoke, and stood resting her arms upon 
a railing. Behind her she heard the girl breathing heavily. 
Then it seemed as if Claudia made an effort to speak, for her 
voice was strangely hoarse and low. 

“ This is unendurable!” she said. 

“Qh no,” returned Helen, “not by any means unendurable. 
The unendurable is when you have made the mistake permanent. 
If you could bring yourself to admit it to me—and you might, 
since I have gone through the same humiliation myself—you 
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would own that you are uneasy, shaken, unhappy. I don’t know 
what plan you adopt with him, perhaps you reproach him—] 
found it irresistible—perhaps you take refuge in silence. Take 
my word for it, there is no remedy in either. Love has flown, 
and you will never whistle him back. Be thankful he did not 
stay longer. Hug the wound, if you will, but go.” 

Perhaps, in the sick bewilderment of the moment, the sensation 
uppermost in Claudia’s mind was vexation at the manner in which 
Miss Arbuthnot reviewed the position. She spoke with a cool 
confidence always impressive, and she seemed to be able to express 
herself dispassionately, as if she were no more than a critic, 
looking on from the outside. It was true that she had taken 
extreme care to place herself on the same level with Claudia, but 
the girl was too angry and excited to accept this fellowship. It 
was, indeed, made impossible to her by the unacknowledged 
conviction that the dominion Miss Arbuthnot once possessed, she 
had, in some inexplicable manner, regained. She stood pale, 
furious, yet trying hard to prevent excitement from showing 
itself in voice or manner. 

“Why do you say this to me?” 

“ Ah, why?” returned the other, lapsing into her usual careless 
tone. “To tell you the truth, you have me there. I did not 
intend to speak. I thought you might find out for yourself, but 
—who can account for impulses? Perhaps I imagined it might 
shorten the business. I see that so far I have failed, and you are 
only angry.” 

“Angry!” Claudia flung back her head impetuously. “That 
isn’t the word.” 

“Well, I won’t use a stronger,” said Miss Arbuthnot, with an 
amused smile. “I dare say I should have felt the same myself. 
Yet, look at the matter philosophically. You only hate me for 
speaking, because your heart tells you I am right.” 

“Oh, for more than that!” broke in the girl wildly. 

“ For more than that?” The older woman turned and glanced 
curiously at her. She went on slowly. “ You think, perhaps, 
then, that I am the cause of your unhappiness?” 

“Yes, I do. I think that you are treacherous, treacherous!” 
cried Claudia, stung beyond control. ‘ You failed to keep his 
love yourself, yet could not endure to see it given tome. You 
set yourself to take it again——” 

Her voice failed—choked. It was Miss Arbuthnot’s turn to 
grow a little pale, and she stood for a moment staring out at a 
bit of near common, across which soldiers were marching, light 
now and then flashing on their accoutrements. 


~ a — 
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“ But—if I have proved to you that it is worthless?” she said 
slowly at last. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Claudia scornfully, “do you think it worth- 
less ?” 

Then Helen Arbuthnot did a strange thing. She turned and 
looked into Claudia’s eyes, her own unflinching, and she spoke as 
people speak in a great crisis of their life. 

“Before Heaven, I do,” she said, “and that although I once 
cared for it more than for anything else in the world. Now have 
I set myself low enough ?” 

Something in her words, but more in the manner of their utter- 
ance, had indeed shaken and curiously affected Claudia. They 
might have been spoken by one who cared enough for her to 
venture much on her behalf. And yet they came from the lips of 
Miss Arbuthnot, the woman whom she had just accused of acting 
towards her in the most heartless manner in which woman can 
act towards woman, and who at this moment, she believed, was 
holding her love up to scorn. For a moment she was shaken, but 
she recovered herself. 

“You own you want it yourself!” she cried relentlessly. 

The other still gazed at her for a moment, and then her mood 
changed. The fire died out of her eyes, her look relaxed; she 
laughed, though not mirthfully. 

“ Ah, well,” she said, “I have already made you a present of 
the situation, so far as I am concerned. Doesn’t that mollify 
you?” 

“So far as you are concerned!” Claudia repeated with scorn. 
“Oh, you are very much concerned! The situation, as far as I 
can read it, is that you are trying to persuade me to take myself 
out of the way, in order that you may feel still more perfectly 
free.” 

Miss Arbuthnot looked at her once more. 

“Do you not see,” she said slowly and cruelly, “ that you are 
not in the way? It is what he cannot have which has the 
attraction for Arthur Fenwick.” 

Was it so? The girl breathed hard, and put the question a 
second time. 

“Then why do you speak?” She had forgotten Helen’s words. 

“Ah, why? That's what I have asked myself half a dozen 
times in as many minutes. Answer it as you like. Perhaps I 
love meddling.” 

She turned as she spoke, and began to walk towards the club- 
house. Claudia, hot, bewildered, angry, marched by her side, 
unwilling either to go with her or to remain behind. She felt 
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bruised and beaten, yet, after all, the pain came from an unac- 
knowledged source. Were they not her own convictions which had 
taken shape from the mouth of another ? 

Before they reached the garden, Fenwick met them. His first 
glad look, his first glad word, were for Helen. 

“ At last I have escaped!” 

It was little enough, but there are times when a little does as 
well as a great deal. He recollected himself, it is true, and 
turned sharply to Claudia, but she could have sworn that the 
exclamation neither belonged to her, nor was caused by her 
presence. It was to Helen he had escaped. She tried to speak 
quietly, though her tongue felt stiffened. 

“TI see Gertrude on the croquet ground, and she must be 
wondering what has become of me.” 

If she was abrupt, she could not help it, yet, as she went, she 
was bitterly conscious that a short fortnight ago Fenwick would 
have been almost tiresomely scrupulous that she did not cross the 
ground alone. And still, with her wretchedness, there was 
something of the joy of restored freedom. The shackles which 
she had worn gladly when she believed they belonged to excess 
of love, galled again, as scon as the love was wanting; so that 
when Mrs. Leslie, vexed with her brother, vented her vexation on 
Claudia by whispering— 

“Where is Arthur? My dear Claudia, you really ought not 
to walk about all over the place by yourself; he will be so 


annoyed!” the girl’s answer was a repetition of his words. She 
drew a long breath. 


“ At last I have escaped!” 

Fenwick, meanwhile, was in the midst of an interesting con- 
versation. Both he and Miss Arbuthnot followed Claudia with 
their eyes. Then Helen turned hers upon him. 

“ Well ?” she said. 

He thrust his hands into his pockets. 

“She can take care of herself for once. And—I never see you.” 

“T should have said we met fairly often.” 

“T don’t call it seeing to find you engulfed in a crowd.” 

She lifted her eyebrows. “Since when have you been s0 
desirous for a conversation @ deux ?” 


Fenwick looked at her hardily. The look did not seem to agree 
with his words. 


“You might have a little pity !” 


“Thave a great deal. I have just been expressing it to your 
Claudia,” 


He frowned. 
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“To Claudia? And pity for me?” 

“Oh no!” said Miss Arbuthnot in her softest voice. “ For 
her.” 

This time there was a short silence. Fenwick walked away a 
few yards, and came back to where Miss Arbuthnot still stood 
waiting. 

“You are right,” he said in an altered tone; “you are right. 
From beginning to end it has been a miserable mistake.” 

She expressed no surprise, the two appearing to understand 
each other. She only inquired— 

“ And what do you intend to do?” 

“T must go on withit. We must marry,” he returned moodily. 

“Certainly,” said Miss Arbuthnot briskly, “certainly. No 
other course is open to you.” 

He looked at her again. 

“ And yet you haven’t a word of pity to throw!” 

“Why should I? You are marrying the girl you chose, a nice 
girl, too, who had no thought of you until you insisted upon her 
falling in love. And now that you have got her there, you are 
discontented. Pity! Yes, I pity her with all my heart!” 

He still kept his eyes on her. 

“You won’t be any better off yourself,” he said with signifi- 
cance. 

She turned and faced him. 

“ What do you mean ?” she asked coldly. 

“That fellow—that Pelham—can you tell me honestly that 
you care for him?” 

“You have no possible right to put such a question,” she said 
haughtily. “Be sure of one thing, I do not marry the man I 
do not care for. Here we are at the polo again, and here is 
Mrs. Menzies.” 

Fenwick had his dismissal, and swung away in a rage, angry 
with Helen, angry with Claudia, most angry with himself. He 
rated fate for opening his eyes when it was too late, and allowing 
him then, and not till then, to find out the insane folly of his 
conduct in letting slip the one woman for whom he was now 
certain that he cared. Glancing at the rapidly-thinning group 
of brightly dressed people, he muttered an exclamation as he 
caught a glimpse of his sister’s figure, and, with the intention of 
avoiding a meeting, went out of the place, and struck from the 
Farnborough road, with its oddly isolated groups of firs, across 
the common. 

By this time the sun was low, and, catching the fir stems, 
turned them to ruddy gold. A few wild clouds, threatening 
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storm, barred the western sky, but the threat was splendid in 
colour and contrast, and, while bringing out the rich tints of the 
near common, had the effect of only adding to the serene beauty 
of the blue distance. Here and there a patch of white tents 
dotted a slope; smoke curled upwards from the camp fires ; and 
an occasional sharp sound or call struck the silence. Fenwick 
neither saw nor heard. He walked, staring at the ground, 
caring nothing where he went, and only bent upon avoiding 
his kind. 

What devil was there in him, he asked himself impatiently, 
which was for ever dragging him into positions from which, when 
his eyes were open, he recoiled? In this question which he 
flung, it is possible that he caught a fleeting glimpse of the 
inordinate vanity which was the real cause of his disasters, but 
vanity is too subtle an imp not to have a hundred disguises ready 
for such a moment. Fenwick freely cursed an impetuous nature, 
idleness, imprudence, and left the actual mover unscathed and 
grinning. He had tired of Helen Arbuthnot for the very reason 
that he was secure of her preference ; and when he accepted his 
dismissal and moved away, it was with the absolute confidence 
that if ever he liked to step back, he would find her waiting. 
And now apparently—by her own act, which was quite a different 
affair from his—she was placing herself beyond his reach; while 
he, like a raw fool, had bound himself to a girl who had ceased to 
be attractive from the moment in which he knew he had gained 
her heart. 

He did not put it so crudely, nor had he any thought of 
drawing back from his engagement. Fenwick was an honourable 
man, and he fully intended not only to marry Claudia, but to 
make her happy. As to his power to do this, he was curiously 
free from misgivings. On his own future life he bestowed a 
groan, but she loved him, and that would be enough for her. He 
even went so far as to glance at some of her crude latter-day 
ideas, and to decide that he would allow her a certain amount of 
freedom to exercise them; under careful control, of course, and, 
above all, in ways that should bring no ridicule upon him. Such 
an outlet for her enthusiasms would occupy and prevent her 
finding out that—that—well, that he no longer felt for her all 
that he had imagined. How he had imagined it still puzzled 
him, for he had no impulse towards solving the enigma in the 
only way in which it could have been solved—the confession that 
her cool indifference had piqued him into trying to stir it into 
warmth. So accustomed was he to flutter the hearts of the 
women who crossed his path, that to find a country girl treating 
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him with profound carelessness was not to be endured. It was 
very natural that Harry Hilton’s clumsy attentions should fail 
to touch her—he liked her the better for being their object, and 
for rejecting them—but to be placed in the same category himself 
was another matter. Then, to win her cost him something. He 
had to let himself go. For a time he felt the ardour of chase, the 
longing to gain; some, at least, of the many sensations which 
help to make up love; enough, indeed, as he bitterly owned, to 
deceive himself. 

And now, now he had won Claudia, and lost Helen. 

He walked far, so that when he turned all the fires of sunset 
had dulled in the west, and the firs stood black against a saffron 
sky. ‘The camp was alive and busy, though the more active work 
of the day was over. Fenwick came back as he went. He told 
himself bitterly that this was no more than he expected. It was 
no question of future conduct which he had taken out into the 
solitudes to solve, but a burden which he was girding himself to 
bear. He had thought of himself from beginning to end, and of 
Claudia only as one towards whom he had a duty. For him to 
fulfil this was enough for her. 

But he could not see her that night. When he reached his 
quarters he sent a note to the hut saying that he was dining at 
mess, and would not be able to look in. He made another 
resolution, which appeared to him an admirable example of 
sacrifice, for there was a party to which Miss Arbuthnot was 
bidden and not the Leslies: he had intended to find himself 
there, and now resigned it. 


Cuapter XVIII. 


Tux result of Fenwick’s meditation might have been foreseen; he 
felt himself the injured person, and went resignedly to the hut on 
the following day, prepared to act with magnanimity. Claudia 
met him as simply as usual, showing no trace of displeasure. A 
close observer might, it is true, have noticed that she was both 
pale and heavy eyed, but, except under the influence of a dominant 
personal interest, Fenwick was not a close observer, and he merely 
registered a mental note that her young beauty was of too variable 
a nature to be counted upon. His sister, however, quickly 
became aware that he was himself disturbed, and she took an 
opportunity of cailing Claudia into the next room. 

“Something has gone wrong with Arthur, I can see. I know 
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his face so well! Do be careful what you say,” she added 
anxiously. 

“Has anything gone wrong?” asked the girl, with a curious 
little laugh. ‘Well, don’t be afraid. Perhaps I can set it right.” 

Mrs. Leslie shook her head. She had no confidence in Claudia’s 
powers, and she dreaded beyond words another eight days’ wonder 
over her brother’s love affairs. Major Leslie was waiting for her 
in the garden, and when she went out she was so full of her fears 
that she confided them, with signs towards the window. 

“T am dreadfully afraid there is something in the wind. 
Arthur looks like a thunder-cloud.” 

“ Pleasant for her!” said little Major Leslie, whistling. 

“ That’s the worst of it. She might manage, but unfortunately 
she has no tact whatever, and Arthur will require the most delicate 
handling from his wife. Lawrence, this gardener is absolutely 
no good.” 

“T don’t see anything amiss.” 

“ Then look at that border.” 

The two wrangled and strolled away together. Claudia, after a 
momentary hesitation, a momentary locking of her small fingers, 
went back to the pretty cool room, and sat down on the window- 
seat. Through the trees came glints of bright colour, as soldiers 
passed up and down the road, and now and then a cheery note of 
bugle or pipes rose shrill above other sounds. Fenwick walked 
restlessly about the room. 

“T suppose you'll be at the polo this afternoon,” he remarked, 
stopping to straighten a picture, “as you’re so awfully keen on 
that sort of thing, aren’t you?” 

“IT suppose I am,” she said slowly. “But I am not going to 
the polo. It was about this afternoon that I wanted to say 
something.” 

“All right. Here Iam!” he said, flinging himself into a low 
chair by her side. But there was something ungracious in the 
movement, and his face darkened. He thought she intended to 
reproach him. Claudia spoke again, still slowly, for her voice was 
not altogether under control, and she dreaded above all things a 
breakdown. 

“T am just sending a telegram to Elmslie—to my cousins—to 
ask them to expect me to-day.” 

“Oh!” said Fenwick, sitting up. ‘And may I ask what has 
brought about this sudden change? ” 

His dry angry voice acted upon Claudia as a spur. Her eyes 
brightened as she faced him. 

“Need you ask?” Then her voice softened again. “ Arthur,” 
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she said, “many words are not necessary, are they? It has all 
been hasty, mistaken, foolish, but it has not lasted very long. 
Now let us both—forget.” 

“Do you mean,” he asked sharply, “that you wish to break off 
our engagement ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, groping for words so carefully that she 
hesitated—* yes, that is what I mean. I did foolishly to agree to 
it, and that will always be the first thing I shall remember. Why 
you wished it I don’t know ””—she drew a long breath—“ happily 
it is not yet too late, and it has just got to be as though it had 
never been.” 

“T should still like to know what is my offence. That I left 
you to go back alone yesterday? I should have supposed that 
would have pleased you.” 

“T think you are ungenerous,” said the girl, with a flash. 
“Do you take me for a stone? Iam not reproaching you. Oh,” 
she broke out more wildly, “can’t you let it be over and done 
with without words?” . 

“No,” said Fenwick savagely. ‘I suppose this is all woman’s 
confounded jealousy.” 

He was really angry, and conflicting with a sense of relief came 
indignation that she could let him go. 

“ Have it as you like,” Claudia answered proudly ; “I have said 
enough. It has been a mistake, a mistake made by us both; but 
fortunately there is still time to draw back. Some day perhaps 
you will see that I could not have acted otherwise.” She flung 
out her hands. “There! Itis over. Will you ring the bell 
that I may send this ?” 

Her manner still stung him, and he was not generous enough 
to own to himself how entirely he had forced it upon her. 

“You have taken the law into your own hands with a venge- 
ance,” he said bitterly, as he crossed the room. “Apparently I 
am expected to accept sentence without so much as being told the 
manner of my offending. Gloriously feminine, upon my word! 
Warren, take this to the telegraph office.” He held it another 
moment in his hand and turned to her. “ You wish it to go?” 

She bent her head, finding words impossible; and when the 
man had left the room, Fenwick flung back and stood staring 
at her. 

“Well,” he said imperiously, “I am waiting for an ex- 
planation.” 

She shook her head. 

“Don’t expect me to be satisfied with signs. I must have 
chapter and verse.” 
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It was Claudia’s turn to be impatient. She sprang to her feet, 
her eyes passionately reproachful, her voice firmn— 

“But I will not say more! Words—words are absolutely vain, 
and yet you want them; you want my thoughts and feelings put 
into shape for you to handle them. Don’t you see, can’t you see, 
that your very lack of power to do this for yourself shows what a 
gulf has opened between us? If you loved me”—her voice 
faltered and recovered itself —“ if you loved me you would under- 
stand without words ” She was going to call to witness her 
own power of entering into his feelings, but checked herself in 
time, for no tenderness in his manner had gained the right to 
wring admissions from her which she instinctively knew would be 
but food for his vanity. That night, tossing sleepless, she had 
sworn that she would not let him learn how she had suffered, and 
to make sure of this kept her face turned from him, fancying that 
he might read it there. But she raised her hand as she spoke, and 
when she broke off it dropped heavily by her side. 

“No, I don’t pretend to be clever enough to understand you,” 
he said sharply. ‘‘ You judge me harshly, you draw unwarrant- 
able deductions, and refuse either to hear me speak or to speak 
yourself. How are we ever to hope to set matters right?” He 
stopped. The mere unexpected discovery that she could give 
him up, immeasurably raised her value, and yet at the same 
moment the thought of Helen Arbuthnot rushed into his brain. 
“T suppose,” he went on more quietly, “you are vexed with 
something I have done or left undone?” 

“Ts that it?” she asked faintly, with the same consciousness of 
tension in her speech—a tension which was growing well-nigh 
intolerable. ‘“ Perhaps—I don’t know—no, I think it is something 
much deeper. Whatever it is, I cannot change, but there need 
be no unkindness between us.” 

“Qh,” he said scornfully, “ you have the stock phrases at your 
fingers’ ends!” And then his better angel moved him to com- 
punction. “ Claudia, forgive me!” 

It was the old intonation, the old tender tone which could yet 
shake her like a leaf. 

“Don’t say that,” she stammered hastily ; “if—if it will make 
you happier, be sure I shall not ever think hardly of you. It has 
been what I said—a mistake—that is all. And there is one thing 
more,” she went on in a stronger voice. “In these matters, I 
don’t know, but I suppose the world always thinks that some one 
is to blame. I am that one, remember. It is I who have done it. 
Only, would you mind saying this to your sister yourself, and 
telling her that I must—I must go away to-day ?” 
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He had turned from her, and was leaning against the mantel- 
piece, his head buried in his arms. Claudia stood and looked at 
him for one yearning moment, her face troubled, her eyes full of 
tears. 

Before he had time to answer she was gone. 

Fenwick neither spoke nor stirred. For a moment he was shaken 
by a strange rush of feeling, pricked by an involuntary shame, 
conscious of something higher and better than himself. But the 
moment did not last. Other thoughts crowded thickly, and leapt 
into prominence. The habit of constantly appealing to his own 
personality, and measuring all things by their relation to it, the 
invariable dwarfing question which strangled nobler impulses, and 
could only ask, “‘ How will this affect me?” rose up strong and 
strangling as ever. They made him hesitate, when generosity 
would have rushed the words, lest in their utterance he might say 
more than he would—later—find convenient. Self had through 
these instruments dominated his nature, checked his expansion, 
left him cold and self-conscious, made the nobler side of him hate 
himself. While Claudia spoke, something within him urged 
quick response, words which should at least answer more 
adequately to the sweetness of her farewell, more bravely own 
his fault. But he had crushed the whisper, from a base dread of 
saying too much, and with the opportunity gone, the poorer part 
of him began to dominate again. She had voluntarily given him 
up, and an irritable vanity, fastening upon this offence, swelled 
and fumed around until all other issues were blotted from view. 
More than once in these latter days he had been conscious of a wish 
that he could live over again those days at Huntingdon, but this 
was an altogether different matter from supposing that Claudia 
might also desire to reconsider them. He left his position, and, 
crossing to the window, stood staring blackly out of it, foreseeing 
many awkwardnesses, but without a thought for poor Claudia, who 
had flung herself face downwards upon her bed upstairs, and was 
sobbing passionately. Whatever pressure was put upon the wind- 
bag of his vanity only forced it out on another side. He was 
standing, immovable, in the same place when his sister came in. 

“ Oh, Arthur!” she exclaimed, stopping in the doorway. 

He did not look round. 

“Well, why ‘Oh, Arthur!’ ?” 

“Something has happened. I was certain something was 
going to happen. I wish I had not gone out. You and Claudia 
have quarrelled.” 

“Certainly not.” He laughed shortly. “If you like, we have 
agreed to differ.” He broke off, and added with the same abrupt- 
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ness, “ You’ve got to know, and you may as well know at once 
that it’s all over—amicably, and probably for the best. Claudia 
goes back to Elmslie to-day, and the only thing for you and 
Lawrence to do is to hold your tongues.” 

“ That’s very easy for you to say, but you must be aware that 
I shall have to give some sort of explanation,” said Mrs. Leslie, 
with a sense of affront underlying her real dismay. 

“No, I am not aware. To whom?” said Fenwick, facing 
round fiercely. ‘If the fools want to talk, let them!” 

“Of course they will talk.” 

“ As I say—let them!” 

Mrs. Leslie drew herself up. 

“You might be more civil, Arthur, considering you have 
brought it on yourself. Pray do you suppose the situation will 
be agreeable for us? ” 

“Hang it all!” he burst out. ‘‘Say what you like, then! 
The plain truth is, as any one might see, that we’re unsuited, and 
it’s come home to her at last. ‘There it lies in a nutshell, and 
you may make what you can of it.” 

“T saw it long ago.” 

“Till wager you did!” 

“ And,” went on his sister coldly, “I can’t wonder at the poor 
child discovering it too. You forced it upon her pretty clearly, 
you and Helen Arbuthnot.” 

Fenwick, not displeased at this conjunction of names, moderated 
his tone. 

“There was nothing for her to fuss about, only a woman’s 
jealousy warps her common sense. You'll see that some one goes 
with her.” 

But this provision for her comfort Claudia resolutely declined. 
It had been only to please her lover that she had consented to be 
guarded by an escort on her journey to Aldershot, and now that 
she had no lover to please she would certainly go back in the 
manner she preferred ; she was not in the mood to forego one of 
her privileges, and Mrs. Leslie argued with her in vain. Free 
from personal vanity, she had much of the egotism of youth. She 
belonged to an age which was to reanimate the world, and to a 
cluster of girls who felt themselves instinct with corporate force, 
and whose ignorance had this in it that was noble, that it at least 
stretched out eager helping hands, with passionate impulses for 
good. This strong hopeful faith, this assurance that they had to 
show the world how different a thing a woman’s life might 
become from what it had been in the ages past when shrinking 
dependence was her distinguishing characteristic, had been 
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eruelly wounded in Claudia as much by her own acts as by the 
verdict of others. If she had not suffered from obloquy, she had 
been dangerously near to being laughed out of court, and she had 
yielded ignominiously to almost the first touch of so-called love. 
Sore and shamed, she doubted ever getting back to her starting- 
point. Her career had been cruelly shorn of its dignity, and she 
felt, not only miserable, but commonplace. 

At any rate she could—she would take care of herself in the 
train. 

Once there, she could think more consecutively, if more sadly. 
In the forlornness and humiliation of her experience, as unlike 
what she had pictured for herself as it was possible for experience 
to be, her remembrances turned gratefully to Elmslie; nay, even 
lingered with a certain tenderness round the Thornbury home. 
From there, at any rate, no wounding had come, although it 
seemed to her, looking back, that she had been singularly 
aggressive and unaccommodating. Mrs. Hilton’s amazement had 
been modulated by her fine instincts of courtesy, and Harry— 
Harry, if he had been foolish, at least believed in her. 


CuapTer XIX. 


Anne was in the drawing-room when Claudia reached Elmslie, 
Anne unquestioning and kindly. Claudia felt herself made 
welcome, and was conscious of a quiet atmosphere, grateful after 
the jar and turmoil of the past days. She was glad to rest in 
an easy-chair, to drink tea from the little old silver teapot which 
was the pride of Anne’s heart, and to hear that Philippa and 
Emily had gone off to a garden-party. 

“Harry Hilton has been here,” said Anne, occupying herself 
with cutting cake, “ but he has gone.” 

Claudia breathed relief. She had dreaded to find Harry 
established. The telegram announcing her unexpected return 
must have given an inkling of what had happened, and she could 
not have endured the sight of his face, with possibly a re- 
awakened hope beaming in it. Now she could more freely tell 
her story. 

“Anne,” she said, in a voice not quite steady, “I want to 
explain why I have come back.” 

“Tf you like,” Anne replied gently. “ But you know this is to 
be home, without any need for explanations.” 

“IT know. And I don’t think ‘explain’ was quite the word to 
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use, for I can’t explain yet, even to myself. Only it is all over 
between Captain Fenwick and me.” As Anne did not speak, she 
went on hurriedly, “You don’t mind my not saying more, 
do you?” 

“No, I don’t mind,” said Anne, with that warm inflexion of the 
voice which is like a caress. ‘I am only wondering whether it is 
quite right to leave you to fight your own battles single-handed. 
Can nothing be done?” 

Claudia sprang up and went to the window. 

“Please,” she said, with her back to her cousin, “I don’t 
want sympathy.” 

“Or help?” 

“Or help.” 

“Then you shall go your own way in peace,” Anne said, 
smiling. 

“And one thing more.” Claudia came back to the table. 
‘Whatever it is, you must understand that it is my own, 
absolutely my own doing.” 

“Tunderstand. For,” said Anne afterwards to Philippa, “ when 
people are miserable, the best one can do for them is to let 
them be miserable in their own fashion.” 

“ Is she miserable, or only sore?” 

“Only sore!” repeated Anne. “As if to be sore and shamed 
were not misery enough for a nature like Claudia’s! But 
I believe she really loved the man, and has been hard hit, poor 
child!” 

“Well, it will do her no harm,” Philippa announced. ‘ What 
a pity it is that nothing of the sort ever happened to Emily!” 

“ Philippa!” 

“To be sure Emily has never taken her independence fiercely, 
has never, indeed, taken it at all, but she has always sighed for 
it. If once the thing had advanced towards her, Emily would 
have screamed and run away, while Claudia has been so entranced 
with its charms that she has been ready to take shadow for 
substance. Harry, now, Harry’s good stout sense would have 
allowed her a long tether, but no doubt Captain Fenwick jerked 
the rope too sharply.” 

Claudia’s departure made no stir at Aldershot, because it was 
supposed that her visit had come naturally to an end; and if 
there were any who had gleams of suspicion as to the real cause, 
Fenwick was not a man to offer himself readily for questioning, 
and Mrs. Leslie took the opportunity of going away for a week 
or two. 

‘‘Of course he and Helen Arbuthnot will make it up again, 
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and then there will be a pretty talk!” she said ‘irritably to her 
husband. “ Well, I am sick of Arthur’s love affairs. I wash my 
hands of them for the future.” 

“Helen Arbuthnot? But isn’t she engaged to young Pelham?” 

“Oh, what of that!” cried Mrs. Leslie, with a fine scorn. 

, [wo or three days passed, however, and nothing had occurred 
to justify her words. On the fourth, Fenwick and Miss Arbuthnot 
met at a dinner given at a commanding officer’s quarters. They 
did not exchange a word until the end of the evening, when the 
guests strolled out into the garden. Pelham was not there, and 
if Fenwick had watched for an opportunity, he took it, as usual, 
boldly. He walked straight to Miss Arbuthnot. 

“T must speak to you,” he said. ‘“ Alone.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, but made no objection. The 
night was hot, she wore a white dress, and round her throat had 
wrapped a scarf of a soft gauze, with silver threads running 
through it. In the moonlight these shimmered and flashed, and 
set off the rich brown of her hair. The regimental band was 
playing, otherwise it was strangely quiet for the neighbourhood 
of a camp. Presently they reached the limit of the turf, and 
Helen stopped. 

“Well,” she asked abruptly, “ what have you to say?” 

“How can I say anything when you speak in such a tone?” 
he demanded. ‘There is a seat under that tree beyond.” 

She walked on. 

“ Are you aware that we are affording much food for remarks ?” 
she said presently. 

He took no notice of her question. 

“T had to speak to you,” he began; “I want to be the first to 
tell you what has happened.” 

“Tt was scarcely necessary,” she returned coldly. “After 
hearing that Miss Hamilton had departed, I could draw in 
the details myself. For that matter, I could have drawn them 
beforehand.” 

“No doubt you could, considering how much you had to do 
with them,” he said, with a laugh so self-assured that Miss 
Arbuthnot bit her lip. 

“ I ? ” 

“Yes. She was jealous of you, and I can hardly blame her.” 

“Oh, I don’t blame her at all.” 

“Blame? No. Why,I bless her. She opened my eyes. A 
little longer, and it might have been too late.” 

“Oh, no. That misfortune,” said Miss Arbuthnot scornfully, 
“could never happen to you. A means of deliverance always 
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offers itself in good time. And did she—Claudia, I mean—enjoy 
her mission ?” 

She had stung him at last, for he moved fretfully. 

“You might understand that—that it was all painful, and I 
don’t want to talk about it. The point is”—he used Claudia’s 
words—“ that it is over and done with.” 

“Well, go on,” she said, opening and shutting her fan. “I 
understand that I am to keep my intelligence fixed on the fact 
that it is over and done with, and that Claudia’s feelings 
belong to a side issue with which one has nothing to do. 
Go on.” 

This time he turned angrily upon her. 

“You speak as if I had done the girl an injury. Granted that 
I was a fool—a double-distilled fool—would it have been for her 
happiness to have persisted in the folly ?” 

“No,” said Miss Arbuthnot, in a low voice; “it would not.” 

“Then you own I was right ?” 

“Qh, don’t make me your judge!” she cried impatiently. 
“Right? I see no right from beginning to end. But what of 
that? What have I to do with it?” 

He answered coolly, “ Everything.” 

She hesitated for a moment. Perhaps she was calling back her 
self-possession, which had been startled. At any rate, when she 
spoke again, it was more quietly. 

“This is interesting. May I hear more?” 

“IT mean you to. I said that Claudia was jealous of you. 
That was because she discovered my secret. Helen, it has been 
madness, from beginning to end—our break-off, our fancying we 
had ceased to care, our taking up with others. Don’t let us play 
any longer. My step is taken, take yours, and let us be married 
next month.” 

“You mean,” she said slowly, “I am to throw over ‘i 

“Oh, that fellow!” he exclaimed. “ You're not engaged to 
him, you know very well, not seriously, and if you were, you care 
for me fifty times as well. Deny it if you can!” 

“Oh!” she said, with a gasp, “ you think so?” 

“Think? I’m as certain as that I’m here.” 

His sense of mastery made him almost indifferent to pleading. 
Each sentence breathed triumph. Miss Arbuthnot caught her 
breath, and turned her face towards him. He went on— 

“People may—will—talk. Let them. Their hateful chatter 
will not affect us. Helen—dearest-——” 

She broke in, and put up her hand. 

“No, no, stop, please! We have not got so far as ‘dearest.’ 
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Suppose we see where we are. Up to this point you have only 
assured me of my own feelings. What of your own?” 

“You know them, you must know them.” 

“Excuse me, no. When last we discussed them I gathered 
that they were somewhat topsy-turvy, and you agreed with me 
that there had been a mistake. Now it seems there has been 
another, and you must own that it becomes perplexing.” 

He made an impatient gesture. 

“Don’t play with me, Helen, for I can’t bear it. You're the 
only woman I ever cared for. There! Isn’t that enough?” 

With a movement so sudden as to startle him, she sprang to 
her feet, standing with her head thrown back, and the moonlight 
whitening her face. 

“No,” she exclaimed passionately, “it is not! Do you know 
that all your life, and all your love—such as it is!—has hinged 
only upon what you feel, what you want? You have measured 
everything, balanced everything, chosen everything by that and 
that alone. But what of us? I sometimes wonder whether you ever 
cast one thought at the poor puppets you set up, and whose hearts 
youdemand. You want the flattery of their love ; you have it and tire 
of it. Enough! Toss it on one side, it is over and done with-——” 

He interrupted her with real amazement. 

“You can say this—Helen, you? Over! Why am I here 
to-night ?” 

“‘Oh,” she said with scorn, “ because I have slipped out of your 
hold, and have suddenly become valuable. While you believed 
you had only to raise your finger to bring me back—at Thorn- 
bury, for instance—I was nothing, nothing! But now, now that 
unexpectedly the power seemed slipping from you, you could not 
endure the loss. It was the same with that girl. Your vanity, 
your worst self, was piqued by her indifference, her reluctance ; 
you set yourself to win her, and when you had succeeded, she 
began to weary you. That was why I warned her. You believe, 
and she believes, that it was jealousy, but you are wrong, both of 
you. It was pity, profoundest pity, and a wish to spare her 
something of—what I had felt myself.” 

Against her will her voice trembled over these last words, and 
Fenwick caught the change. 

“Say what hard things you like,” he cried, triumphantly, “you 
love me still!” 

Her voice, still not quite under control, sounded curiously dull. 

“No,” she said. ‘‘ You are mistaken. I do not.” 

“Deny it,” he broke in, with a short laugh, “deny it as you 
please, it is true. Come, Helen, you have had your say; I don’t 
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know why you have turned yourself into her advocate, but I’m 
ready to admit I haven’t treated Claudia well. In spite of your 
hard hitting, can’t you see that it was you who drove me to 
distraction ? Suppose it had been too late.” 

“Tt is,” she said quietly. 

“ You're not engaged!” 

“T have been engaged a week.” 

“To that man ?” 

“To Mr. Pelham.” 

He was silent, and she heard his hard breathing. When he 
spoke his voice was hoarse. 

“Well, you can’t marry him.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why?” He laughed gratingly. ‘‘ Women are inexplicable, 
but isn’t there still some sort of necessity to pretend that a little 
more than money is wanted for a husband ? ” 

“You are right,” said Miss Arbuthnot slowly. “ Fortunately 
for me I need not pretend. I am going to marry Mr. Pelham 
because—I love him.” 

There was a silence which lasted for what seemed to her an 
interminable time. Frenwick broke it with an effort. 

“We had better go back,” he said. They walked across the 
moonlit grass, white flowers stood out starlike in the beds, and 
the band was playing very softly an air out of Hansel und 
Grethel. Suddenly he exclaimed, “You might have spared me 
this!” 

“How?” 

“You might have let me know I had no chance.” 

“Why did you take it for granted that you had?” Miss 
Arbuthnot retorted coldly. 

“Oh, why?” He flung the question back at her, and strode 
moodily on. But at the door he turned once more. “Do you 
really intend to marry him?” 

“ The wedding-day is fixed.” 

“Absurd!” he cried roughly. 


CHAarTeR XX, 


As age creeps on, there are other deaths than those we mourn 
openly. Sometimes hope dies, or faith, or love—and from the 
infinite blackness of such loss, may God in His mercy keep us !— 
sometimes it is ambition, or friendship, which is worse. But all 
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death is sad, except, as perhaps we shall find, our own, for that 
should mean recovering again some good things which we have 
lost. 

Claudia went through several phases at this time. It was not 
extraordinary ; most men and women do after a crisis, particularly 
a crisis which has in it anything humiliating. She fancied that 
her old occupation would give her interest, and forced herself into 
working furiously at certain plans. When they failed, or seemed 
to fail, she lost heart, and believed herself incapable. By way of 
expiation, she sat humbly at Emily’s feet, printing hundreds of 
leaflets in the palest and most uninviting inks, and dutifully 
attended Anne when she paid visits in the Close, and, far from 
flaunting nineteenth-century aims in the eyes of her listeners, 
tried to fling herself into the pettiest of local interests. 

“Tf she goes on like this, by-and-by she will elope with the 
Dean, or do something equally sinful,” announced Philippa one 
day as she snipped withered flowers in the garden. 

“T know,” said Anne uneasily. “But I don’t know what to 
suggest. And I fancied she would be better for finding out for 
herself.” 

“ Get her to go bicycling again.” 

“T suppose,” Anne hesitated and sighed—“I suppose it would 
not do to have Harry? He is dying to come.” 

“No, indeed. You prudent people are always the most reckless. 
Weare all boring her to death just now, and Harry would be only 
another element of boredom. No; the bicycle.” 

It was not easy, because the bicycle had unavoidable associations, 
and also made part of a certain untold scheme of renunciation. 
But restlessness, together with an inevitable reaction from the life 
into which she was squeezing herself, came to Anne’s help. The 
burdens we choose for ourselves often gall and fret, while those 
which God lays on us are moulded to our use by the great Master’s 
hand. The girl was growing sore and impatient over her self- 
imposed tasks, and Philippa was right. For now she went off by 
herself, and fought hard battles under fresh windy skies, often 
through rain and storm, and came back with wet cheeks and 
uncurled hair, but with the old glow and brightness awakening 
in her eyes. 

“T told you so!” cried Philippa, not in the least above that 
feminine weakness. “And I have another idea. She wants a 
playfellow, and Harry shall send her a dog.” 

“A dog!” exclaimed Emily in dismay. ‘“ But you would never 
have one here on account of Belisarius.” Belisarius was the cat, 
and he ruled Philippa with a rod of iron. 
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“T think I could persuade Belisarius,” she said, with a sigh. 
“ He puts up with Vic, and I could make him understand that the 
dog was not ours.” 

Claudia, sounded, expressed pleasure. Nothing was said as to 
Harry’s part in the affair until a very perfectly bred fox-terrier 
arrived one day from Thornbury, and then she admired him too 
much to have qualms as to his acceptance. It is true that she 
said hastily to Anne, “My taking this doesn’t mean anything ?” 
And Anne could truthfully assure her that she was not the first 
person to receive a dog from Thornbury; but without this 
assurance, she did justice to a certain generosity in Harry Hilton’s 
character, which would prevent his trying to place her under an 
obligation. 

The dog was a greater success than the bicycle, partly from his 
merits, partly from an aptitude for getting into trouble; not from 
disagreeableness—for he had a delightful temper, but from a 
cheerful joy in fighting for fighting’s sake, which kept Claudia 
constantly on the alert. There was an awful battle on the first 
day between him and Belisarius, which laid a foundation of mutual 
respect, though it nearly killed Philippa; and a sponge and hot 
water were invariably ready for Claudia, when she returned from 
a long bicycle ride. One day she surprised Anne by saying— 

“T think I will go to Thornbury to-morrow, before the days get 
too short.” 

“Do,” said Anne. “ You won’t find Harry there.” 

“No. I heard you telling Emily that he was away. I should 
like to see Mrs. Hilton and the trees.” 

She carried out her intention, which was perhaps meant as 
much to give Fox pleasure as for any other reason. The morning 
was fresh, the sky whitening for rain. When she reached Thorn- 
bury, Mrs. Hilton’s delight and distress expressed themselves with 
many a “so.” 

“My dear, it is so good of you to come! And all that way! 
Why, you must be tired to death, poor thing! And it is so annoy- 
ing that Harry should be away! His father was a little better, 
and he had been waiting for an opportunity to run up to London, 
so he went, and will not be back till to-morrow. I am so sorry!” 

“T knew that he was away. I came to see you, and I thought 
you would give me some luncheon.” 

“Indeed I will. So good of you to think of such a thing, and 
on your bicycle, too! I have just had a letter from Helen Arbuth- 
not ; you remember her, don’t you?” 

Claudia’s face was turned in another direction. “ Yes,” she 
answered. 
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“Well, she has quite taken my breath away, telling me she is 
going to be married, poor thing! and I hadn’t the least idea of it. 
People are so sudden in these days, in and out of an engagement 
before one has time to look round ”—and then Mrs. Hilton began 
to flounder—“ my dear—you must forgive me—I never meant— 
oh dear! I wonder whether Mr. Hilton has had his paper?” 

The moment had come, and Claudia, although she had paled, 
was scarcely conscious of her companion’s distress. She was 
nerving herself for the expected tidings. 

“Who does she say she is going to marry?” she asked, in a 
voice which to her own ears sounded strange and unreal. 

Mrs. Hilton joyfully ran to this outlet. 

“T think it was a Mr. Pelham—somebody, 1 know, that I had 
never heard of—but it is in the Morning Post, so we can easily 
see. Huish ”—to the butler—* we want yesterday’s paper.” 

The news sent Claudia’s blood coursing. She found herself 
constantly wondering how it had come to pass, and what—for 
something there surely must have been—had passed between Fen- 
wick and Helen. It almost amazed her that it did not work a 
revulsion in her own feelings, as it seemed to show that, at least 
as to one point, she had jumped to a wrong conclusion. But she 
tried to keep before her eyes that on the principal point there 
could be no such mistake—he did not love her, he did not love her ; 
in their last interview he had not even pretended love. And 
though a passionate heart cried out that it might reawaken, 
pitiless sense told her that the dead do not come to life again— 
here. 

Such thoughts touched her, passed, returned, like a broken 
reflection on the water, while Mrs. Hilton’s kindly talk gurgled on, 
exacting little attention. If Claudia failed in an answer, she set 
it down to the physical weariness of her ride, and yet, as she said 
afterwards, she had never liked her so much, or found her so 
gentle, 

“You know, my dear, she rather kept me on tenter-hooks when 
she was here before, for, to my old-fashioned notions, she was just 
a little surprising, and I never quite knew what she was going to 
do next; but yesterday she was as nice as possible, and seemed so 
glad to be here again, poor thing! And she remembered all about 
Huish’s rheumatism, which I thought wonderful in such a young 
girl. We walked all over the place, and she did not say a word 
about cutting down more trees, so I hope she has got over that 
funny little craze. I asked her when she would come and stay 
here again, and she thanked me so nicely! She said she would 
like it some day, but not just yet, and of course, poor thing! it is 
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“T think I could persuade Belisarius,” she said, with a sigh. 
“ He puts up with Vic, and I could make him understand that the 
dog was not ours.” 

Claudia, sounded, expressed pleasure. Nothing was said as to 
Harry’s part in the affair until a very perfectly bred fox-terrier 
arrived one day from Thornbury, and then she admired him too 
much to have qualms as to his acceptance. It is true that she 
said hastily to Anne, “My taking this doesn’t mean anything ?” 
And Anne could truthfully assure her that she was not the first 
person to receive a dog from Thornbury; but without this 
assurance, she did justice to a certain generosity in Harry Hilton’s 
character, which would prevent his trying to place her under an 
obligation. 

The dog was a greater success than the bicycle, partly from his 
merits, partly from an aptitude for getting into trouble; not from 
disagreeableness—for he had a delightful temper, but from a 
cheerful joy in fighting for fighting’s sake, which kept Claudia 
constantly on the alert. There was an awful battle on the first 
day between him and Belisarius, which laid a foundation of mutual 
respect, though it nearly killed Philippa; and a sponge and hot 
water were invariably ready for Claudia, when she returned from 
a long bicycle ride. One day she surprised Anne by saying— 

“T think I will go to Thornbury to-morrow, before the days get 
too short.” 

“Do,” said Anne. “ You won’t find Harry there.” 

“No. I heard you telling Emily that he was away. I should 
like to see Mrs. Hilton and the trees.” 

She carried out her intention, which was perhaps meant as 
much to give Fox pleasure as for any other reason. The morning 
was fresh, the sky whitening for rain. When she reached Thorn- 
bury, Mrs. Hilton’s delight and distress expressed themselves with 
many a “so.” 

“My dear, it is so good of you to come! And all that way! 
Why, you must be tired to death, poor thing! And it is so annoy- 
ing that Harry should be away! His father was a little better, 
and he had been waiting for an opportunity to run up to London, 
so he went, and will not be back till to-morrow. I am so sorry!” 

“T knew that he was away. I came to see you, and I thought 
you would give me some luncheon.” 

“Indeed I will. So good of you to think of such a thing, and 
on your bicycle, too! I have just had a letter from Helen Arbuth- 
not ; you remember her, don’t you?” 

Claudia’s face was turned in another direction. “Yes,” she 
answered. 
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“ Well, she has quite taken my breath away, telling me she is 
going to be married, poor thing! and I hadn’t the least idea of it. 
People are so sudden in these days, in and out of an engagement 
before one has time to look round ”—and then Mrs. Hilton began 
to flounder—“ my dear—you must forgive me—I never meant— 
oh dear! I wonder whether Mr. Hilton has had his paper?” 

The moment had come, and Claudia, although she had paled, 
was scarcely conscious of her companion’s distress. She was 
nerving herself for the expected tidings. 

“Who does she say she is going to marry?” she asked, in a 
voice which to her own ears sounded strange and unreal. 

Mrs. Hilton joyfully ran to this outlet. 

“T think it was a Mr. Pelham—somebody, I know, that I had 
never heard of—but it is in the Morning Post, so we can easily 
see. Huish ”—to the butler—* we want yesterday's paper.” 

The news sent Claudia’s blood coursing. She found herself 
constantly wondering how it had come to pass, and what—for 
something there surely must have been—had passed between Fen- 
wick and Helen. It almost amazed her that it did not work a 
revulsion in her own feelings, as it seemed to show that, at least 
as to one point, she had jumped to a wrong conclusion. But she 
tried to keep before her eyes that on the principal point there 
could be no such mistake—he did not love her, he did not love her ; 
in their last interview he had not even pretended love. And 
though a passionate heart cried out that it might reawaken, 
pitiless sense told her that the dead do not come to life again— 
here. 

Such thoughts touched her, passed, returned, like a broken 
reflection on the water, while Mrs. Hilton’s kindly talk gurgled on, 
exacting little attention. If Claudia failed in an answer, she set 
it down to the physical weariness of her ride, and yet, as she said 
afterwards, she had never liked her so much, or found her so 
gentle, 

“You know, my dear, she rather kept me on tenter-hooks when 
she was here before, for, to my old-fashioned notions, she was just 
a little surprising, and I never quite knew what she was going to 
do next; but yesterday she was as nice as possible, and seemed so 
glad to be here again, poor thing! And she remembered all about 
Huish’s rheumatism, which I thought wonderful in such a young 
girl. We walked all over the place, and she did not say a word 
about cutting down more trees, so I hope she has got over that 
funny little craze. I asked her when she would come and stay 
here again, and she thanked me so nicely! She said she would 
like it some day, but not just yet, and of course, poor thing! it is 
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very natural she should want a little quiet time after that sad 
business, I really could not have believed it of that pleasant 
Captain Fenwick! ” 

All this was .spoken to Harry, who had but just returned from 
London, and who sat listening, his face in shade, and his arms on 
his knees. He was, as usual in cricket time, furiously burnt, and 
his laugh rang as cheerily as ever, though, his mother sometimes 
fancied, not so often. Now he neither laughed nor answered her, 
and she grew uncomfortable. 

“ Perhaps I shouldn’t have said that? Perhaps you would rather 
not have any one asked here just now? My dear boy, it is easy 
enough to put it off a little. On no account would I do anything 
you disliked.” 

He laughed now. An odd little laugh. 

“ T shouldn’t dislike it.” After a momentary hesitation, he said, 
“T think you ought to know that nothing on earth would make 
me so happy as her coming of her own free will to stay. But she 
won't,” 

To say that Mrs. Hilton was astonished is to use an inadequate 
word. It is no less certain that she was dismayed, for no woman 
on earth appeared to her worthy to be her son’s wife, and her 
“Ob, Harry!” carried in it unusual protest. He went on 
quickly— 

“When she was here before I asked her to marry me, and she 
refused 3 

“ Refused ! ” 

“—T don’t know whether I shall ask her again. That de- 
pends. IfI don’t, one thing I know, I shall never marry another 
woman.” 

“Refused you! What could she be thinking of!” 

His mother’s indignation brought his old laugh. He got up, 
and straightened himself. 

“Well, I’m afraid it was that she didn’t care for your son. 
Perhaps she never will. But she came over here to-day, and I 
don’t mean to give up while there’s the ghost of a chance.” 

“A chance! My dear Harry, ridiculous!” cried his mother, 
impatiently. “But you take away my breath! I never thought 
of such a thing. I am not sure she’s good enough, I am not, 
indeed! She is a pretty creature, of course, and one knows all 
about her, which is always a comfort, but she has such very 
peculiar notions, This going about on bicycles cutting trees. My 
dear, I couldn’t bear that for your wife.” 


“She will never do anything of which you and my father need 
be ashamed,” he said shortly. 
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“ But her ideas——” 

“As for her ideas, time enough to talk about them if ever she 
consents to be my wife. I should not interfere with them.” 

Mrs. Hilton stood up, let all her knitting fall in a tangle on the 
floor, and laid a trembling hand on her son’s arm. 

“ Harry!” 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“You mustn’t be angry. You know that your happiness is our 
first, our very first thought.” 

“T know,” he said briefly. But he put his hand on hers. 

“You have been such a son to us—my dear”—she broke down 

a littlh— may God bless you, and give you a good wife!” 
«Is not any man the better for such a benediction? Whether 
the desire of his heart be granted or not, I think the strength of 
a mother’s unselfish love carries it straight to the throne of God, 
and brings back a blessing, rich and plentiful. 

Harry had learnt wisdom, and did not rush off impetuously to 
Elmslie, as he felt inclined. He stayed away, indeed, so long that 
Philippa began to grumble, and Claudia to feel guiltily that she 
was depriving her cousins of their favourite visitor. She had made 
an unsuccessful effort to get work through the principal of the 
college, but either her late experiences had shaken their faith in 
her; or the authorities preferred giving orders to those who needed 
them more ; or Claudia’s first brilliant successes had been due to 
circumstances not so absolutely dependent upon her merits as she 
flattered herself. At any rate no orders came, and with winter at 
hand it did not seem likely that they would arrive. It was annoy- 
ing, but one thing was evident to them all—Claudia’s heart was 
not broken. The want of interest, the evident strain of her first 
return, were, little by little but no less surely, wearing off. It 
could hardly have been otherwise, since, after all, she had been 
more dominated than attracted by Fenwick’s strong personality, 
and once having snapped its bonds, her own character reasserted 
itself. There was, it is true, a danger lest the reaction of this 
self-assertion should be too complete, and leave her hardened. 
Perhaps it was the nature of her surroundings which saved her 
from the peril. For there was a fresh and wholesome vigour 
about Philippa Cartwright, an honest dutifulness in Emily, a true 
and delicate sympathy in Anne, which she could not but recognize, 
now that her eyes had opened to a broader view, and she was brave 
enough to own to her mistakes. The result was that her heart 
began to cling to Elmslie, while she was still occupied with plans 
for the future. At last— 

“I think I will go abroad for three or four months,” she 
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announced to Anne one wet autumn day, as they trudged back 
from the town. “It would do me a lot of good to study some of 
the old Italian gardens. There’s one in particular near Viterbo, 
laid out by Vignola. Will you come?” 

“ Ah, I can’t,’ Anne returned, shaking her head and smiling, 
“T have reached the point in life in which I know the world 
would collapse if I left Elmslie for more than a week. Ask 
Philippa. She’s the adventurous one.” 

“Well. Fox wouldn’t like it, though.” 

“We'll send him back to Thornbury.” 

‘And you could have Harry Hilton,” mused Claudia. She gave 
an impatient shake. “ How silly it all has been, and how many 
lives have been made uncomfortable! I suppose if I went away 
he would be here as much as he used to be?” 

“ Perhaps he will come by-and-by even if you stayed.” 

“No; and if he did, he would be looking or saying something 
which I should hate. Unless you can make him understand that 
I shall never marry.” 

Anne was silent, and employed herself in closing her umbrella. 
The rain had ceased, but there was a wintry wind, and yellow leaves 
lay rotting in the road, As they came towards the gate, they saw 
a man’s figure emerging, and Fox was off like a shot. 

“Harry!” cried Anne, and with such delight that Claudia 
stifled her own displeasure. She was displeased, because she 
expected a renewal of all that she disliked, but as the days went 
on, she was obliged to admit that Harry behaved admirably. That 
she was first with him—always—she could not fail to see, but 
neither word nor look forced the knowledge to her embarrassment. 
By degrees she unstiffened, and fell back on their old friendliness. 
Nor did he stay long. Perhaps to have done so and yet have made 
no sign, might have been beyond his powers, but, be that as it may, 
Claudia accepted his unexpected silence as proof of a stronger 
character than she had credited him with. Nor, now that she did 
not obstinately close her eyes, could she fail to see how in trouble 
or difficulty of whatever kind, it was to Harry that the trouble 
was taken with absolute confidence in his helpfulness. On the 
whole, Anne hoped he had rather made ground than lost it. 

Philippa and Claudia went abroad that winter, travelling in 
sun-baked out-of-the-way places in Italy, perhaps even more to 
Philippa’s delight than Claudia’s. Philippa wrote to her sister 
that the girl showed no sign of wishing to shock people, “but she 
seems resolved to pick up her work again when she returns 
to England, and is studying eagerly. The note-book, however, 
seldom steps into prominence, and I have never heard the word 
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‘career. I remark that she is careful to check all interests that 
show signs of undue development.” 

In the course of the early spring, news of Mr. Hilton’s death 
came to the travellers, and then Philippa, who had hitherto 
avoided talk of Harry, allowed herself to launch forth into an 
account of what he had given up for his father’s sake. 

“And the poor man so irritable! I dare say it was caused by 
illness, but really he made everyone’s life a burden. Harry's 
patience was not to be told.” 

Claudia expressed no opinion, but she listened. Further, she 
sent a message to Mrs. Hilton and her son, and, that being over, 
appeared to forget them. She and Philippa left Rome in April, 
and travelled so as to reach London by the middle of May, going 
for two or three days to an hotel in South Kensington. There, on 
the morning after their return, Harry Hilton walked in. 

This time the girl showed no displeasure ; it seeraed to Philippa 
that she looked at him with an air of reflection. Philippa herself 
hailed him with delight. 

“T am so tired of taking care of myself!” she announced one 
morning, “and as Claudia allows me no conveyance more luxurious 
than a ’bus—in which she flatters herself she is paying homage to 
Socialism—I am thankful to have a man to find the right one.” 

Claudia laughed gaily. 

“ There’s a mission for you! ” 

He did not seem to object. He went everywhere with them, 
and Philippa, reading in his face that he meant again to put 
his fate to the touch before long, grew nervous herself, un- 
certain whether to utter a warning or not. She dropped the 
idea, but it touched her to the quick when she pictured a second 
rebuff. 

Their last morning they spent in the Park, where the rhododen- 
drons were breaking into flower. Philippa met with an old friend, 
and Harry suggested to Claudia that they should stroll on and 
look at the Serpentine. She assented without hesitation, yet, as 
they silently walked, side by side, something in the silence set her 
heart fluttering, and, to her amazement, she became conscious of 
a painful want of breath. She would have given a good deal to 
have spoken, to have gone back, but she dared not trust herself, 
for the strange excitement, for which she could not account, was 
depriving her of her self-possession. Just before, she had been 
calm, talking to Harry with the ease of an old friend, and now 
something—she knew not what—had raised an unexpected tumult, 
and swept the rudder out of her hand. There was a din in her 
ears, and suddenly she heard his voice, hoarse and changed— 
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“« Only give me one crumb of hope to live upon. Claudia; cait 
you love me?” 

Could this be love? ‘Oh, impossible ! !” she cried,- almost 
angrily. 

“ Why impossible 2” he asked, persistently fighting for an 
answer. 

“T told you at Thornbury 

“ But now—now——”_ He coal her impetuously. 

“T can’t! You mustn’t ask me.’ 

“I must, I must!” Something was creeping into his voice 
which she had never heard there before, something at which her 
heart fluttered, her voice failed. 

“ You forget what has passed.” 

“Passed! What is that tome? Claudia!” 

“T must live my own life—I should shock your mother—your 
belongings.” 

He caught her hands in his, and his honest eyes looked into hers, 
heedless of passers-by. 

“Mine!” he cried joyfully. “Mine at last!” 


So—while there is no resurrection for a dead love—love, fresh 
and living, often steals into our hearts from unexpected hiding- 
places, and makes them his own. And, so long as this can be, our 
old world, weary and suffering, blossoms again into rosy youth, 
and tastes the joy which is eternal. 


THE END. 
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